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SISTERS  OF  NANSFIELD. 


CHAP.  XX. 


An  acceptable  Presort,  —  An  Arrival  —  An 
Accident. 

.Letters  from  Harriet,  and  also  from  Mrs. 
Pemberton,  arrived  frequently ;  and  as  neither 
of  them  ever  mentioned  the  name  of  Edwin, 
Fanny  began  to  flatter  herself  that  some  provi- 
dential circumstance  had  occurred  to  put  an  end 
to  that  imprudent  affair.  Mrs.  Pemberton's 
letters  were  always  filled  with  brilliant  projects 
of  matrimonial  establishments  for  her  favourite : 
but   Mrs.  Maynard  and   Fanny  were  now  so 
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accustomed  to  her  castles  in  the  air,  that  they 
were  no  longer  deceived  by  them :  they,  how- 
ever, received  great  pleasure  from  her  expres- 
sions of  attachment  to  Harriet,  whom  she  always 
mentioned  as  her  "  adopted  daughter,"  the 
"  child  of  her  heart,"  or  with  some  such  epithet 
of  affection ;  and  she  not  unfrequently  alluded 
to  the  large  fortune  she  had  bequeathed  to  her. 
Harriet's  letters  also  related  continually  proofs 
of  kindness  from  her  protectress  ;  and  it  almost 
appeared  that  Mrs.  Pemberton  had  overcome 
her  natural  selfishness,  by  making  her  young 
favourite  the  chief  subject  of  her  vanity.  The 
letters  of  Harriet  were  written  in  high  spirits, 
but  were  short,  being  always  interrupted  in  the 
midst  by  some  present  amusement  or  prepar- 
ation for  future  pleasures.  Mrs.  Maynard  often 
felt  surprised  at  the  late  hours  and  fatigue  which 
Mrs.  Pemberton,  at  her  advanced  age,  could 
support;  and  in  one  of  her  letters  reminded 
Harriet  to  take  care  lest  her  friend  should  hurt 
herself  by  her  wish  to  procure  amusement  for 
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her.  But  Mrs.  Pemberton,  in  her  next  letter, 
after  returning  thanks  to  Mrs.  Maynard  for  her 
kind  attention,  assured  her  she  had  never  felt 
stronger  in  her  life,  or  better  able  to  bear  any 
kind  of  fatigue.  "  Indeed,"  continued  she,  "  I 
must  say  that  I  have  never  felt  tired  but  when 
alone,  which  I  have  taken  good  care  not  to  be,  for 
a  whole  hour  together,  these  twenty  years,  and 
flatter  myself  I  never  shall  again."  Mrs.  May- 
nard sighed  as  she  read  this  aloud  to  Fanny, 
and  said,  "  she  hoped  Harriet  would  not  im- 
bibe such  a  pernicious  notion,  as  there  are  not 
many  greater  disadvantages  than  being  unable 
to  endure  solitude,  and  few  things  which  lead 
into  more  errors  than  the  want  of  leisure  to 
reflect." 

The  return  of  spring,  besides  its  usual  plea- 
sures, brought  with  it  some  new  events  which 
afforded  great  satisfaction  to  Fanny.  The 
young  Richardsons  removed  to  a  house  of  their 
own  much  nearer  to  Nansfield  than  their  former 
b  2 
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habitation,  and  their  family  was  soon  after  aug- 
mented by  the  birth  of  a  son.  Fanny,  who  was 
fond  of  children  in  general,  was  particularly 
interested  by  that  of  her  friend,  and  watched  its 
daily  progress  with  a  feeling  similar  to  that 
with  which  she  cherished  her  favourite  gera- 
nium. Of  the  former,  however,  she  did  not 
say  so  much  as  of  the  latter,  in  her  letters  to 
Harriet,  for  one  of  the  subjects  in  which  the 
Msters  did  not  agree  was  that  of  children ;  the 
eldest  owning  that  she  had  no  toleration  for 
their  noise  and  their  dirty  ways,  and  declaring 
she  was  always  afraid  of  their  coming  near  her 
lest  they  should  spoil  her  clothes ;  and,  in  all 
probability,  another  of  her  objections  was,  what 
she  did  not  confess,  that  they  sometimes  drew 
off  the  attention  of  the  company  from  herself. 

Another  agreeable  novelty  which  immedi- 
ately followed  the  birth  of  Lucy's  child,  was  the 
arrival  of  a  small  piano-forte,  a  present  from 
Mrs.  Pemberton  to  Fanny,  and  one  extremely 
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acceptable  both  to  her  and  her  mother;  for 
though  there  was  not  as  much  time  for  occu- 
pations of  this  nature  as  when  they  were  pos- 
sessed of  a  large  income,  yet  in  their  retired 
mode  of  life,  and  economical  distribution  of 
time,  there  was  often  an  hour  to  spare  for  the 
exercise  of  those  ornamental  acquirements  which 
she  could  not  have  been  able  to  commence  in 
her  actual  situation;  and  one  of  the  distant 
projects  of  amusement  which  Fanny  and  her 
mother  sometimes  talked  of,  was  the.  purchase 
of  a  second-hand  instrument,  which  might  help 
to  diversify  the  occupations  of  the  long  winter 
evenings;  so  that  the  arrival  of  this  beautiful 
new  one  was  a  subject  of  great  joy.  Old  Mr. 
Hammond,  who  had  studied  music  when  young, 
was  delighted  with  the  acquisition,  and  often 
prolonged  his  evening  visit  to  hear  Fanny  play 
and  sing.  Gilbert  Harris,  too,  notwithstanding 
his  objection  to  "  country  girls  learning  to  jnake 
a  noise  with  pianos"  was  pleased  in  listening  to 
Fanny,  who,  he  said,  "  had  learnt  when  it  suited 
B  3 
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her  station  in  life,  and  therefore  it  was  not  mis- 
becoming to  her  now,  especially  as  there  was 
no  danger  of  a  girl  like  her,  with  a  good  head 
of  her  own,  and  such  a  treasure  of  a  mother  as 
his  cousin  Nanny,  neglecting  her  necessary  bu- 
siness for  fooleries."  In  short,  Mrs.  Pember- 
ton's  present  promoted  the  amusement  of  many, 
and  the  sincere  expressions  in  Fanny's  letter  of 
thanks  afforded  much  pleasure  to  the  donor. 

The  summer  weather  at  length  arrived,  and 
parties  to  the  woods,  walks  on  the  mountains, 
and  dinners  at  Gilbert's  farm  on  the  hill,  com- 
menced again;  but  one  person  was  wanting, 
and  Fanny  missed  him.  Young  Hammond  was 
detained  far  off,  to  the  great  disappointment  of 
his  uncle,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would 
be  able  to  pass  even  one  fortnight  (as  he  still 
hoped)  at  the  parsonage.  There  was  no  cause 
for  any  particular  gaieties,  and  the  absence  of 
one  of  their  best  dancers  in  so  small  a  circle, 
prevented  any  of  those  rural  balls  which  had 
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enlivened  former  summers.  June  passed;  July  ; 
at  length  the  middle  of  August  arrived,  and  Mr. 
Hammond  declared  he  had  given  up  all  hopes  of 
seeing  Henry.  "  Poor  fellow  !"  said  he ;  "  I  can 
easily  credit  how  sincere  is  the  regret  expressed  in 
his  last  letter;  but  it  cannot  be  helped ;  he  is  serv- 
ing an  orphan  relation,  and  he  will  be  rewarded 
by  his  success."  Fanny,  who  was  at  work  in 
the  room  when  Mr.  Hammond  said  this  to  her 
mother,  listened  to  hear  what  more  he  would 
add :  but  the  conversation  took  another  turn  ; 
and  her  curiosity  to  know  whether  it  was  a  male 
or  female  relation,  for  whom  Henry  was  in- 
terested, remained  ungratified. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  the  old  gentle- 
man, having  drank  tea  at  Mrs.  Maynard's,  had 
set  Fanny  down  to  the  piano-forte,  and  was 
listening  to  her  singing  one  of  his  favourite  airs, 
at  a  much  later  hour  than  usual,  when  they 
were  startled  by  an  uncommonly  loud  knock  at 
the  door,  which  so  frightened  the  servant,  that 
b   4 
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she  ran  up  stairs  to  ask  from  a  window  who  it 
was,  before  she  ventured  to  give  admittance. 
u  Who  is  there  ?"  cried  Jenny,  in  a  shrill  tre- 
mulous tone. 

"  A  friend,"  replied  the  sweet  sonorous  voice, 
which  they  all  immediately  recognised. 

"  'Tis  Henry  !"  cried  the  old  clergyman,  as 
he  flew  to  open  the  house  door,  with  all  the 
alacrity  of  youth ;  and  in  a  moment  after  the 
welcome  visitor  was  received  with  joy  by  the 
party  he  had  surprised.  He  told  them,  that 
"  having  terminated  the  business  which  had 
delayed  him  to  his  satisfaction  (of  which  he 
would  give  his  uncle  the  details  another  time), 
he  had  immediately  set  off  with  the  hope  of 
passing  at  least  ten  days  at  the  parsonage,  where 
he  arrived  so  late,  that  he  feared  his  uncle  must 
be  in  bed;  but  on  hearing,  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, where  he  was,  he  had  ventured  to  come 
in  search  of  him,  relying  on  the  goodness  of 
Mrs.  Maynard  to  pardon  the  intrusion.  He 
had  at  first  knocked  gently  at  the  door,  but  the 
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music  prevented  his  being  heard;  and,  after 
listening  for  some  minutes,  his  impatience  had 
induced  him  to  give  the  loud  knock  which  had 
startled  them."  The  joy  of  the  .uncle  at  this 
unexpected  visit  was  very  great,  and  he  repeat- 
edly declared  that  he  never  saw  Henry  look  so 
well,  and  never  felt  so  glad  to  see  him.  Mrs. 
Maynard  expressed,  with  much  cordiality,  the 
pleasure  his  return  gave  her;  and  Fanny,  though 
she  said  less  than  any  one  else,  certainly  did 
not  feel  less  joy.  Not  till  full  half  an  hour  after 
did  the  uncle  and  nephew  take  their  leave,  and 
all  parties  were  surprised  to  find  themselves  so 
little  sleepy  at  so  late  an  hour. 

The  return  of  Henry  greatly  enlivened  the 
circle  of  his  friends,  and  the  walking  parties 
were  rendered  far  more  agreeable  by  his  pre- 
sence. Mrs.  Maynard  also  frequently  joined 
them,  well  knowing  that  she  imposed  no  restraint 
on  any  of  the  young  people,  who  all  looked  up 
to  her,  without  ever  feeling  as  if  she  looked  down 
B  5 
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on  them.  One  evening,  as  they  were  returning 
from  an  excursion  of  this  sort,  they  had  just 
descended  the  hill  behind  the  parsonage,  and 
reached  the  high  road,  when  they  heard  a  great 
hallooing  of  men  and  boys,  and  on  looking 
round  for  the  cause  of  this  tumult,  perceived  a 
furious  bull  running  directly  towards  them. 
They  all  instinctively  ran  on  one  side  to  let  the 
enraged  beast  pass,  -and  this  danger  was  over  in 
a  moment ;  but  their  attention  was  soon  occupied 
by  a  consequence  more  serious  than  could  have 
been  expected. 

Mrs.  Maynard  lay  senseless  on  the  road  side ; 
she  had  fallen  over  a  large  stone,  of  which  there 
were  many  in  that  rocky  place,  and  what  hurt 
she  had  received  no  one  could  guess.  Fanny, 
on  the  first  alarm,  had  placed  herself  between 
the  bull  and  Lucy,  who  had  her  child  in  her 
arms,  but  now  ran  back  to  assist  Henry  in 
raising  her  mother ;  while  John  Harris  ran  to 
the  parsonage,  which  was  the  nearest  house,  for 
9  * 
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assistance.  He  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with 
vinegar  and  water,  and  Mr.  Hammond's  house- 
keeper followed  him  with  a  bottle  of  salts ;  but 
nothing  had  any  effect.  Mrs.  Maynard  conti- 
nued insensible,  and  some  of  the  party  thought 
she  was  killed. 

Richardson  had  gone  at  the  first  moment  to 
seek  for  the  surgeon  of  the  village,  but  he  was 
not  at  home,  and  no  one  could  tell  where  he  was 
to  be  found.  In  the  meantime,  all  agreed  that 
it  would  be  better  to  remove  Mrs.  Maynard  to 
the  parsonage;  and  Henry  taking  her  in  his 
arms,  carried  her  gently,  the  housekeeper  sup- 
porting her  head,  and  Fanny  holding  the  salts 
to  her  nose.  Just  as  she  was  laid  on  the  sofa, 
old  Mr.  Hammond  returned  from  his  evening 
walk,  and  was  terrified  at  beholding  the  con- 
sternation of  those  who  surrounded  the  appa- 
rently lifeless  body:  however,  on  examining 
her  closely,  he  said  he  was  sure  Mrs.  Maynard 
was  only  in  a  fainting  fit,  and  that  if  she  could 
B  6 
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be  immediately  bled  she  would  recover  from  it. 
At  that  moment  James  Harris  came  in  to  say, 
that  he  had  been  at  two  places  to  seek  for  the 
surgeon,  but  in  vain.  "  If  any  one  of  you  could 
bleed  her,"  said  Mr.  Hammond,  "  I  have  a 
good  lancet  in  the  house,  but  I  dare  not  trust 
my  trembling  hand  to  use  it.  Will  none  of  you 
try?  I  believe  it  to  be  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence." 

"  Uncle,"  said  Henry,  "  if  you  authorise  me, 
I  will  attempt  it.  I  have  often  seen  people  bled, 
and  I  do  not  feel  afraid." 

"  Then,  in  God's  name,  my  good  Henry,  do." 

Fanny,  who  was  kneeling  by  the  sofa  help- 
ing to  support  her  mother's  head,  gazed  in 
breathless  anxiety  while  he  tied  up  the  arm. 
At  length  a  vein  was  opened  :  the  blood  began 
to  flow,  and  Mrs.  Maynard  gave  a  deep  sigh. 
An  instant  after  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  called 
"  Fanny." 

"  I  am  here,  my  mother,"  said  she,  in  a  faint 
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voice,  and  only  for  Richardson,  who  stood  near 
her,  would  have  fallen  on  the  floor,  so  much 
more  was  she  overcome  by  joy  than  by  terror. 
The  housekeeper  now  held  the  salts  to  her  nose, 
instead  of  her  mother's;  but  she  was  quickly 
roused  from  her  languid  state  by  Mrs.Maynard 
saying,  "  I  am  in  great  pain." 

"Where!"  said  Fanny;  and  her  mother 
then  pointing  to  her  right  ancle,  the  attention  of 
the  by-standers  was  drawn  to  this,  which,  on  ex- 
amination, appeared  to  be  prodigiously  swelled, 
and  was  found  to  be  severely  strained,  in  all 
probability  by  stepping  on  some  loose  stone 
which  had  turned  under  her  foot  and  occasioned 
her  fall ;  and  the  violent  pain  of  this,  Mr.  Ham- 
mond supposed  likely  to  have  caused  the  faint- 
ing fit  which  lasted  so  long. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Hammond's  housekeeper  had 
fomented  and  bandaged  the  ancle,  in  the  best 
manner  she  could,  Mrs.  Maynard  was  removed 
to  her  own  house,  accompanied  by  the  whole 
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party ;  and  in  a  short  time  after  they  reached 
Nansfieldy  the  surgeon  arrived.  He  found  the 
strain  a  very  severe  one ;  but,  on  further  ex- 
amination, declared  that  the  patient  had  escaped 
a  more  imminent  danger,  from  which  the  timely 
bleeding  alone  had  saved  her,  as  there  was  a 
considerable  contusion  on  her  head.  Fanny's 
gratitude  to  Henry  knew  no  bounds  :  she  con- 
sidered him  as  the  preserver  of  her  mother's 
life,  and  heard  all  those  around  her  join  in  the 
same  opinion :  she  thought  that  she  could  not 
be  too  much  obliged  to  him ;  and  as  she  did 
not  express  half  what  she  felt,  it  took  deeper 
root  in  her  heart. 
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CHAP.  XXL 

A  growing  Attachment, — News  of  Diversions.  — 
Conjectures  about  fashionable  Ways  and  fine 
People. 

AIrs.  Maynard  had  a  long  confinement:  she 
kept  her  bed  the  whole  time  young  Hammond 
remained  at  Sunbury.  Nothing  was  so  natural 
than  that  he  should  come  every  day  to  enquire 
after  her :  and  no  one  had  so  good  a  right  to 
be  admitted.  Mrs.  Maynard,  in  her  state  of 
indisposition,  could  not  always  receive  him  ;  and 
on  these  occasions  it  was  but  common  civility 
for  Fanny  to  give  him  an  account  of  her 
mother's  health.  When  Mrs.  Maynard  was 
awake,  and  could  not  receive  him,  his  visits 
were  very  short :  but  when  Fanny  said  that  her 
mother  was  sleeping,  he  lingered,  and  some- 
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times,  without  either  of  them  being  aware  of  it, 
prolonged  the  interview  for  an  hour.  Though 
the  conversation,  after  the  enquiries  and  an- 
swers respecting  Mrs.  Maynard's  health,  turned 
only  on  indifferent  subjects,  yet  it  seemed  inte- 
resting to  them  both :  while  Fanny  listened  to 
the  voice  of  Henry,  she  felt  as  if  something 
worth  remembering  must  have  been  uttered ; 
and  Henry  thought  Fanny  more  amiable  every 
time  he  saw  her. 

At  length  the  day  of  Henry's  departure  was 
fixed ;  and  the  evening  before,  Mrs.  Maynard, 
who  was  still  unable  to  leave  her  bed,  admitted 
him  and  his  uncle  to  drink  tea  in  lier  room. 
No  one  was  in  good  spirits ;  but  each  of  the 
party  made  exertions  to  appear  so,  and  these 
exertions  in  some  degree  succeeded.  In  the 
course  of  conversation,  Mrs.  Maynard  express- 
ing uneasiness  at  not  having  heard  lately  from 
either  Harriet  or  Mrs.  Pemberton ;  Henry, 
who  was  going  directly  to  London  for  a  few 
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days  about  business,  promised  to  call  on  them, 
and  write  to  her  immediately  afterwards.  They 
then  talked  of  Mrs.  Maynard's  accident,  and  old 
Mr.  Hammond  said  the  surgeon  had  positively 
assured  him,  that  the  timely  bleeding  had,  in 
all  probability,  saved  her  life.  The  invalid  then 
stretching  out  her  hand  to  Henry,  (while  Fanny 
looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with  her  eyes  full 
of  tears,)  said,  "  I  wish  I  could  find  some 
recompence  for  my  friendly  and  courageous 
physician." 

Henry  replied,  that  *  the  success  of  his  at- 
tempt had  amply  recompensed  him ;  but," 
added  he,  "  since  you  wish  to  pay  me  for  my 
services,  I  can  tell  you  it  is  in  your  power :  — 
Will  you  promise  to  grant  the  boon  I  ask  ?" 

"  Willingly,"  said  Mrs.  Maynard,  "  for  I 
feel  convinced  that  you  could  not  require  any 
thing  which  I  should  not  grant  with  pleasure." 

Fanny's  heart  beat  so  violently  at  this  mo- 
ment, that  old  Mr.  Hammond,  who  was  sitting 
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next  her,  perceived  it:  but  not  seeming  to 
look  towards  her,  he  said,  "  Come,  Henry,  let 
us  hear  then  your  request." 

"  I  shall  not  make  it  at  present,"  said  he  ; 
"  but  when  I  do,  Mrs.  Maynard  will  not  forget 
her  promise,  I  am  sure." 

"  No,  certainly,"  replied  she ;  and  Fanny 
continued  to  work  very  composedly;  perfectly 
convinced  that  no  one  had  observed  the  agitation 
she  had  endeavoured  to  hide,  and  which  she 
could  not  perfectly  explain  to  herself.  Next 
morning  Henry  left  Sunbury,  before  any  one  in 
the  village  was  up  :  his  claim  on  Mrs.  Maynard 
was  mentioned  no  more,  but  appeared  to  have 
passed  off  as  a  joke. 

Old  Mr.  Hammond's  visits  were  more  fre- 
quent than  ever,  on  account  of  Mrs.  Maynard's 
confinement  and  the  absence  of  his  nephew. 
This  last  was,  as  usual,  one  of  the  chief  subjects 
of  his  discourse ;  and  a  short  time  after  he  was 
gone,   Fanny  ascertained  that  the  relation  in 
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whose  cause  Henry  had  been  so  successful,  was 
a  woman  of  sixty,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
extremely  lame,  and  also  to  have  such  an  im- 
pediment in  her  speech,  that  it  required  the 
greatest  patience  to  listen  to  her.  V  But,  Henry," 
said  the  old  gentleman,  "  possesses  that  quality 
in  a  degree,  which  nothing  but  the  most  uncom- 
mon benevolence  could  bestow  on  a  man  of  so 
warm  a  temper." 

The  post  after  Henry's  departure,  Mrs.  May- 
nard  and  Fanny  were  relieved  from  their 
anxiety  about  Harriet,  by  the  arrival  of  letters 
from  both  her  and  Mrs.  Pemberton ;  their 
silence  having  been  only  occasioned  by  an  ex- 
cursion to  Lady  T 's  country  seat,  where 

an  excellent  company  of  Amateurs  were  acting 
some  modern  comedies  with  the  greatest  ap- 
plause, and  where  was  such  a  confusion  of 
amusements,  that  Harriet  said,  "  nobody  had 
leisure  to  write,  or  even  to  think;" — and 
Mrs.  Pemberton  declared  that,   "  for  the  first 
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time  in  her  life,  she  had  been  fatigued  with 
diversions."  Her  letter  was  filled  with  the 
customary  praises  of  Harriet,  and  triumphant 
accounts  of  "  the  brilliancy  of  her  beauty,  and 
richness  of  her  dress,  eclipsing  all  the  other 
young  women :"  to  which  she  added,  "  how 
delighted  she  should  have  been  to  have  seen 
her  on  the  stage ;  but  she  had  suppressed  that 
wish  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Maynard,  whom 
she  had  once  heard  express  an  opinion  unfa- 
vourable to  that  amusement." 

Fanny  was  very  much  entertained  by  Har- 
riet's description  of  the  theatre,  actors,  &c.  &c. 
as  well  as  the  various  other  diversions  of  which 
she  had  partaken  in  a  fortnight's  abode  amongst 
this  gay  assembly;  and  she  was  also  much 
gratified  by  Mrs.  Pemberton's  account  of  her 
sister's  appearance :  but  her  mother  sighed  and 
looked  grave,  as  she  always  did  on  these  occa- 
sions, for  she  thought  the  habits  of  fashionable 
lite,  and  the  taste  for  constant  dissipation  which 
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Harriet  thus  acquired,  were  little  calculated  to 
promote  her  happiness,  either  as  a  single  or  a 
married  woman  ;  either  in  poverty  or  in  wealth. 

That  evening,  as  the  mother  and  daughter 
sat  working  together,  the  former  said  to  Fanny? 
"  I  am  sorry  I  accepted  of  Henry  Hammond's 
offer  to  call  on  your  sister :  he  will  certainly  go 
to  Mrs.  Pemberton's,  and  I  am  afraid  may  be 
treated  with  that  carelessness  usually  shown  by 
fine  people  to  their  country  acquaintance." 

"  Oh,  mother  !  that  is  impossible,"  said 
Fanny ;  i(  Harriet  seemed  to  like  him  when  she 
was  here  ;  and  besides,  surely  —  surely,  his  ap- 
pearance is  sufficient  to  ensure  him  a  polite 
reception." 

u  Certainly,  if  a  fine  countenance  and  a  hand- 
some person,  with  noble  and  polished  manners, 
could  ensure  it,  I  should  have  no  doubt;  but  these 
are  not  sufficient  for  fine  gentlemen  or  fine 
ladies,  whose  tastes  are  so  capricious,  that  I  have 
sometimes  seen  the  most  insignificant  and  even 
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deformed  creatures  of  both  sexes,  who  happened 
to  possess  the  air  and  cant  of  fashion,  treated 
with  deference ;  when  the  favourites  of  nature, 
beings  morally  and  physically  their  superiors, 
were  thrown  into  the  shade,  or  made  subjects  of 
ridicule,  because  they  happened  to  be  wanting 
in  these  qualifications." 

Fanny  thought  it  quite  impossible  that  any 
one  should  slight  or  laugh  at  Henry ;  but  she 
did  not  say  so,  and  immediately  turned  the 
conversation  to  that  part  of  Harriet's  letter 
which  had  amused  her  so  much. 

About  three  weeks  after  this,  Mr.  Hammond 
brought  a  letter  of  Henry's  one  evening  to  read 
to  Mrs.  Maynard,  in  which  he  said  he  would  not 
write  to  her  until  he  had  seen  her  daughter,  but 
requested  his  uncle  would  tell  her  that  he  un- 
derstood she  continued  in  as  good  health  as  he 
had  mentioned  in  a  former  letter.  He  added, 
that  having  called  on  Harriet  "  three  times  at 
different  hours  of  the  day,  without  being  able 
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to  obtain  admittance,  he  feared  to  intrude  again ; 
but  he  was  going  that  evening  to  a  ball  where 
he  heard  that  she  and  Mrs.  Pemberton  were 
expected,  on  purpose  for  the  chance  of  meeting 
her,  and  would  not  fail  to  write  next  post, 
if  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her." 
Mrs.  Maynard  was  not  surprised  to  hear  of 
Henry's  visits  being  refused ;  but  to  Fanny  it 
appeared  so  extraordinary,  that  when  Mr.  Ham- 
mond went  away,  she  said  she  was  sure  it  must 
be  the  fault  of  the  servant  who  had  not  an- 
nounced him,  and  hoped  her  mother  would 
mention  it  to  Mrs.  Pemberton,  in  the  letter 
she  was  then  writing. 

"  I  believe  I  may  as  well  refrain  from  giving 
her  that  piece  of  information,"  said  Mrs.  May- 
nard ;  "  nor  would  I  even  mention  it  to  Harriet, 
so  well  convinced  am  I  that  he  was  repulsed  as 
a  mere  country  acquaintance,  unsupported  by 
wealth,  and  unknown  to  the  fashionable  world  ;' 
and  I  think  too  highly  of  Henry  to  say  any  thing 
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which  might  appear  like  begging  for  him  the 
notice  of  Mrs.  Pemberton,  or  any  person  of  her 
description/' 

"  No  certainly,"  said  Fanny ;  "  I  am  very 
glad  you  do  not  intend  to  write  on  the  subject : 
but  I  do  wonder  that  any  one,  that  Harriet,  at 
least,  who  knows  him,  should  have  such  an 
opinion." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  you,  Fanny ;  and  I 
hope  you  may  never  know  more  than  you  do  at 
present  of  the  cant  and  insolence  of  fashion." 

"  But,  dear  mother,  how  vexed  Harriet  will  be 
one  of  these  days,  when  she  hears  what  a  service 
Henry  Hammond  rendered  to  you,  to  us  all. 
I  am  sorry  you  would  not  let  me  send  the  ac- 
count I  had  written  of  your  accident." 

"  I  thought  it  would  only  pain  your  sister  to 
no  purpose,  and  am  now  more  glad  than  ever 
that  your  letter  did  not  go." 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted,  and 
the  subject  not  again  returned  to ;  but  Fanny 
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could  not  be  persuaded  that  there  had  not  been 
some  mistake,  for  she  thought  it  equally  impos- 
sible that  Harriet  could  look  down  on  Henry, 
or  feel  so  little  anxiety  to  see  a  person  coming 
from  the  Vale  qfSunbury. 


vol.  it. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

A  sudden  Death. — A  heavy  Disappointment, 

JN'ext  post  brought  news  of  a  very  different 
nature.  A  letter  from  the  house-steward  of 
Mrs.  Pemberton  gave  notice  of  the  unexpected 
death  of  his  mistress;  which  he  deplored  in 
those  terms  of  regret  which  were  to  be  expected 
from  a  servant  who  had  lived  twenty  years  in 
her  house.  He  gave  no  details ;  but  added, 
that  Miss  Harriet  was  very  ill,  and  unable  to 
write ;  that,  however,  her  mother  need  not  be 
alarmed,  as  the  physician  said  her  complaint 
was  only  a  nervous  attack,  and  would  soon  go 
off;  and  that  her  own  maid  and  a  friend  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Pemberton's  both  remained  constantly 
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with  her.  Mrs.  Maynard  was  thrown  into  vio- 
lent agitation  by  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  and 
had  but  just  communicated  the  contents  to 
Fanny,  when  Mr.  Hammond  came  in  with  one 
which  he  had  just  received  from  his  nephew. 

"  I  see  by  your  countenances,"  said  he,  "  that 
the  sorrowful  intelligence  has  already  reached 
you.  I  have  also  heard  of  the  fatal  event  in  a 
letter  from  Henry,  who  immediately  went  to 
offer  his  services  to  your  daughter,  but  wras  told 
that  she  was  too  ill  to  see  him  :  however,  he 
wrote  her  a  note,  and  deferred  his  departure 
from  town  to  wait  for  the  answer."  The  old 
gentleman  then  proceeded  to  communicate  the 
following  details,  contained  in  the  letter  of  his 
nephew :  — 

On  the  evening  of  the  ball  mentioned  in 
Henry's  former  letter,  Mrs.  Pemberton  was 
dressed  ready  to  go  out,  and  the  carriage  wait- 
ing at  the  door  to  convey  her  and  Harriet 
thither :  but  the  dress  of  the  latter  was  not  quite 
c  2 
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completed,  and  Mrs.  Pemberton  had  sent  her 
own  woman  to  assist  and  hurry  her,  remaining 
in  the  meantime  alone  in  her  dressing-room . 
In  something  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after,  the  woman  returned  to  say  that  Harriet 
was  coming,  and  felt  surprised  that  her  mistress 
gave  no  answer ;  but  the  next  moment,  hearing 
her  foot  on  the  stairs,  and  saying,  "  There  she 
is,"  —  without  Mrs.  Pemberton's  speaking  or 
stirring,  the  woman  supposed  she  had  fallen 
asleep,  as  was  frequently  her  custom,  and  called 
her  loudly.  Finding  this  to  no  purpose,  she 
went  to  her  and  took  her  hand,  which,  to  her 
great  astonishment  and  horror,  she  found  stiff 
and  cold ;  and  on  laying  her  hand  upon  the 
heart,  she  perceived  that  it  no  longer  beat.  She 
immediately  began  to  shriek  aloud  that  her 
"  lady  was  dead,"  which  brought  all  who  were 
within  hearing  to  the  room;  and  among  the 
rest  Harriet,  who,  on  hearing  the  situation  of 
her  friend,  fainted  away,  and  was  carried  sense- 
less to  her  own  apartment.     The  family  phy- 
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sician  was  immediately  sought,  but  was  not  to 
be  found :  another,  who  had  sometimes  attended 
Mrs.  Pemberton,  was  sent  for ;  but  he  also  was 
out  of  the  way ;  so  that  a  great  deal  of  time  was 
lost  before  medical  assistance  could  be  procured. 
At  length  one  of  the  footmen,  who  had  run  to  a 
neighbouring  chemist's,  brought  with  him  from 
thence  a  young  surgeon  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  house ;  and  he,  by  the  desire  of  some  of  Mrs. 
Pemberton's  intimates  who  were  now  assembled, 
attempted  to  bleed  her ;  but  though  he  opened 
four  veins  in  different  parts,  it  was  all  to  no 
purpose  r—  she  was  quite  dead ;  and  the  family 
physician,  who  arrived  in  some  time  after, 
agreed  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  surgeon 
to  some  of  those  present,  that  had  there  been 
any  person  there  to  bleed  her  instantly,  her  life 
might  have  been  saved. 

When  Mr.  Hammond  came  to  this  part  of 
the  letter,  Fanny's  tears  were  redoubled,  and 
she  could  not  help  crying  out,  "  Oh,  my  mother ! 
c  3 
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how  providential  it  was  that  you  had  assistance 
so  soon  after  that  fall." 

"  Your  nephew  was,  no  doubt,  the  means  ol 
preserving  my  life,"  said  Mrs.  Maynard  to  the 
clergyman. 

"My  good  Henry!"  said  he;  "may  God 
bless  him  ! — but  here  are  more  details;"  and 
he  read  on : 

"  The  young  surgeon  happened  to  be  an  old 
school-fellow  of  mine,  and  on  meeting  him  by 
accident  next  day,  I  heard  the  circumstances  of 
Mrs.  Pemberton's  death,  an  event  of  which  I  was 
already  apprised,  having  called  at  her  house  the 
day  after  the  ball,  where  I  had  been  disappointed 
at  not  meeting  her  young  friend.  There  was 
something  very  horrid  in  the  description  of  the 
scene.  The  surgeon  was  conducted  into  a  room 
furnished  in  the  most  luxurious  manner,  and 
breathing  all  sorts  of  perfumes;  where  he  found  a 
number  of  people  standing  round  an  old  lady, 
apparently  asleep  in  an  arm-chair,  whose  dress 
formed  a  melancholy  contrast  with  her  age  and 
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situation.  Her  face  was  extremely  wrinkled,  and 
bore  no  traces  of  former  beauty ;  but  her  ckeeks 
were  loaded  with  red  paint,  her  eye-brows  black- 
ened, and  her  hair  instead  of  being  grey  was  quite 
brown.  Her  head-dress  of  artificial  flowers, 
intermixed  with  a  profusion  of  jewels,  was  such 
as  might  have  been  suitable  to  a  woman  of  five- 
and-twenty ;  and  her  withered  neck,  which  was 
also  heaped  with  valuable  ornaments,  was  ex- 
posed in  a  manner  that  would  have  been  scarcely 
decorous  in  one  of  that  age.  The  surgeon  sain 
he  had  seen  a  great  many  dead  people,  and 
amongst  them  several  who  had  died  suddenly, 
in  the  midst  of  their  amusements ;  but  never 
before  had  he  beheld  one  which  impressed  him 
so  strongly  with  the  insignificance  of  fashionable 
pleasures  as  this  form,  which,  had  it  been 
stripped  of  its  unseemly  ornaments,  would  have 
been  better  adapted  to  an  oratory,  than  to  a 
boudoir.  Around  were  strewed  a  variety  of  gay 
and  gaudy  vestments,  while  boxes  full  of  arti- 
ficial flowers  and  many-coloured  feathers  stood 
c  4 
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wide  open  on  a  table  near,  as  if  the  owner  had 
been  deliberating  which  she  should  select  for 
the  present  occasion.  The  object  before  him 
would  have  been  ludicrous  to  his  unmodish 
eyes,  had  he  beheld  it  in  life  and  health :  but 
under  the  blasting  influence  of  death,  and  com- 
bined with  all  the  solemn  reflections  attached, 
to  that  idea,  it  was  disgustingly  horrible. 

"  After  endeavours  to  assist,  which  he  knew 
beforehand  to  be  vain,  he  was  conducted  from 
this  apartment  to  another,  where  he  beheld  an 
object  which  excited  far  other  feelings  of  com- 
passion, in  the  person  of  a  beautiful  young 
woman  suffering  under  a  violent  nervous  attack. 
The  by-standers  wanted  him  to  bleed  her  also, 
but  this  he  declined  doing  without  the  orders 
of  a  physician,  as  it  did  not  appear  to  him  a 
proper  remedy  in  her  case:  but  after  having 
given  her  a  few  drops  of  aether,  which  he  hap- 
pened to  have  about  him,  and  recommended 
quietness,  he  left  the  house  strongly  impressed 
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with  what  he  had  beheld.  Next  day,  I  went  to 
enquire  after  Miss  Maynard,  and  heard  she  was 
a  little  better;  I  did  not  return  this  morning, 
but  have  written  a  note  to  offer  my  services, 
and  shall  delay  my  departure  two  days  longer, 
lest  she  should  have  any  commands  for  me; — she 
continues  indisposed,  but  the  physician  says  her 
complaint  is  of  no  consequence." 

This  was  all  that  Henry's  letter  contained  on 
this  subject ;  but  Mr.  Hammond  said,  he  was 
sure  he  would  write  again  the  next  post  day. 

When  Fanny  left  the  room,  Mrs.  Maynard 
could  not  help  communicating  to  her  old  friend 
the  anxiety  she  felt  respecting  the  state  of  Har- 
riet's fortune.  "  If  Mrs.  Pemberton  has  really 
left  such  a  will  as  she  proposed  making,  my 
poor  girl  will  be  exposed  to  all  the  disadvan- 
tages resulting  from  superabundant  wealth ;  and 
if,  as  is  by  no  means  impossible,  she  has  died 
without  making  any,  the  disappointment  of 
c  5 
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Harriet  will  be  great  indeed.  If  she  proves  to  be 
a  rich  heiress,  I  shall  tremble  for  her  happiness  : 
if  she  returns  as  poor  as  she  left  me,  I  shall 
witness  her  melancholy.  In  short,  let  matters 
turn  out  as  they  may,  my  maternal  anxiety 
must  be  excessive.  Poor  Mrs.  Pemberton  !  I 
flattered  myself  that  she  would  have  lived  ten 
years  longer ;  and  Harriet  might  then  have 
had  time  to  acquire  strength  of  mind,  and  to 
learn  to  distinguish  the  real  sources  of  felicity." 

The  next  post,  which  did  not  arrive  till  the 
third  day  after,  brought  an  explanation  of  every 
thing,  and  an  account  that  all  Harriet's  hopes 
of  fortune  were  blasted.  This  intelligence  was 
conveyed  in  a  letter  from  Henry  Hammond  to 
her  mother,  written  by  her  particular  request. 

It  appeared  that  Mrs.  Pemberton' s  heirs  at 
law,  distant  relations  with  whom  she  kept  up 
no  intercourse,  were  so  well  informed  respecting 
her  character  and  habits  of  life,  that  they  had 
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always  hoped  she  would  act  exactly  as  she  had 
done;  and  for  this  reason  were  constantly  on 
the  watch  to  know  what  passed  in  her  house, 
through  means  of  a  servant  whom  they  had 
bribed.  It  was,  therefore,  but  a  few  hours  after 
her  decease  when  they  had  notice  of  the  event, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  they  entered  the  house 
with  an  air  of  legal  authority.  A  will  was  im- 
mediately found,  by  which  Mrs.  Pemberton  be- 
queathed all  her  property,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  trifling  legacies,  "  to  her  adopted 
daughter,  Harriet  Maynard ;"  but  it  was  neither 
signed  nor  witnessed ;  and  though  it  seemed  to 
be  written  by  herself,  yet  her's  was  such  an 
irregular  sort  of  hand-writing  that  her  most 
intimate  friends  could  not  have  sworn  to  it. 
The  heirs  at  law,  therefore,  fell  upon  every  thing 
in  the  house  like  harpies ;  and  Mrs.  Pember- 
ton's  old  servant  was  roused  from  a  lethargy 
of  grief,  to  defend  her  own  property  as  well  as 
that  of  Harriet,  who  had  seen  these  strangers 
enter  her  apartment,  and  begin  to  ransack  every 
c  6 
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thing  in  it,  without  a  thought  of  opposing  them. 
She  had  been  at  first  so  stunned  by  the  sudden 
loss  of  a  person  extremely  dear  to  her,  that  she 
was  scarcely  conscious  of  being  left  destitute : 
and  when  the  extent  of  her  misfortune  was  at 
length  explained  to  her,  by  those  who  came  to 
drive  her  from  what  she  believed  her  home ;  it 
appeared  so  strange  —  so  impossible  —  that  she 
felt  as  if  it  was  all  a  dream. 

Just  as  matters  were  in  this  state,  Henry 
called  to  leave  the  note  he  had  written,  not 
chusing  to  trust  it  to  any  other  messenger :  but 
the  servants,  seeing  a  gentleman  who  announced 
himself  as  the  friend  of  Miss  Maynard's  mother, 
and  whose  countenance  expressed  so  much 
anxiety  about  the  unfortunate  young  lady,  en- 
treated him  to  come  in,  while  the  persons  about 
Harriet  immediately  implored  his  assistance 
and  protection  against  the  strangers  who  had 
entered  the  house  as  masters.  This  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  being  extremely  useful ;   and 
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Harriet's  few  lines,  which  accompanied  his 
letter,  contained  the  strongest  expressions  of 
gratitude  for  the  "  brotherly  kindness  he  had 
shown  her."  Henry  added,  with  grief,  that  he 
had  shown  the  will  to  a  legal  friend  of  his 
(the  same  who  had  exerted  himself  in  the  law 
suk  of  his  infirm  relation  so  successfully),  by 
whom  he  was  assured  that  it  was  "  good  for 
nothing." 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

Delays,  —  The  Sisters  reunited.  —  Relics  of  J£a- 
nity  and  Proofs  of  Kindness. 

As  soon  as  it  was  clearly  ascertained  that 
Harriet  had  no  legal  right  to  the  property  in- 
tended for  her,  she  removed  to  the  house  of  an 
old  lady,  an  intimate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Pemberton, 
and  the  same  person  who  had  shown  so  much 
kindness  in  remaining  with  her,  from  the  first 
moment  of  her  misfortune.  Here  she  contrived 
to  linger,  under  various  pretences,  for  a  fort- 
night ;  although  Henry,  who  was  forced  to 
leave  town,  had  urged  her  departure  in  one  of 
the  stage  coaches,  by  which  an  elderly,  quiet 
woman  whom  he  knew,  was  going  to  a  town 
not  far  from   Sunbury ;    and  her  mother  and 
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sister  wrote  her  pressing  letters  to  entreat  that 
she  would  hasten  to  Nansfield,  by  favourable 
opportunities  which  they  pointed  out.  But 
Harriet  declared  her  inability  to  endure  the 
fatigue,  and  the  good  lady  in  whose  house  she 
had  found  shelter,  begged  she  would  stay  as 
long  as  ever  it  might  be  necessary  to  recover 
her  strength  before  so  long  a  journey. 

Amongst  the  many  enquiries  after  Harriet's 
health,  was  one  from  the  family  of  her  relation 
the  Earl  of  Dernham ;  but  Lord  Rowland  was 
not  in  town,  and  Edwin  was  with  his  new  rem- 
ment  at  distant  quarters.  Harriet,  who  (as 
already  mentioned)  had  long  before  been  guilty 
of  the  great  imprudence  of  engaging  in  a 
clandestine  correspondence  with  him,  had 
written  a  letter  in  high  spirits  the  morning  of 
the  fatal  event,  which  she  deferred  finishing  till 
after  the  ball.  Three  days  more  elapsed  before 
she  was  able  to  send  it,  having  added  with  a 
trembling  hand,  that  "  she  had  lost  both  friend 
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and  fortune,  and  nothing  was  now  wanting  to 
complete  her  misery,  but  to  lose  him  also."  It 
was  for  the  answer  to  this  letter  that  she  desired 
to  wait :  at  length  it  arrived,  full  of  the  accus- 
tomed repetitions  of  eternal  attachment,  &c.  &c. 
combined  with  the  expressions  of  condolence 
uttered  on  the  occasion ;  but  as  the  writer 
assured  her  that  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
obtain  leave  of  absence,  and  knew  not  when  he 
should  be  able  to  leave  his  regiment,  Harriet 
decided  on  her  departure  ;  and  next  day  set  out 
for  Nansfield,  which  she  reached  on  the  third 
evening,  without  having  given  any  notice  to 
her  mother,  who  was  much  surprised  at  her 
sudden  arrival. 

It  was  a  melancholy  meeting.  The  emaciated 
form  and  pallid  face  of  Harriet  were  sufficient 
to  throw  a  gloom  over  her  affectionate  mother 
and  sister  :  but  when  she  said,  "  I  return  to 
you,  my  dear  mother,  as  I  went,  a  beggar!"  and 
threw  herself  on  the  sofa  in  a  convulsive  fit  of 
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crying,    neither    Mrs.  Maynard    nor     Fanny 
could  restrain  their  tears. 

"  You  are  always  welcome,  my  child,"  said  the 
former,  "  to  your  maternal  home ;  and  you  are 
now  only  as  you  were  before  we  had  ever  seen  our 
friendly  cousin.  If  you  can  reconcile  yourself 
to  live  as  we  do,  we  may  all  be  happy  again,  in 
spite  of  the  dream  of  affluence,  which  has  inter- 
rupted our  tranquil  obscurity.  All  that  the 
affection  of  a  mother  and  sister  can  contrive 
for  your  consolation,  will  be  present  to  you ; 
and  I  hope,  in  the  course  of  time,  you  will  be 
contented  with  your  lot,  as  we  are  with  ours. 
Remember,  my  child,  what  I  have  always  en- 
deavoured to  impress  on  your  mind,  that  a  most 
important  part  of  religion  consists  in  a  cheerful 
resignation  to  the  decrees  of  Providence." 

Poor  Harriet  had  thought  little  of  such  mat- 
ters since  she  ceased  to  dwell  under  her  mother's 
roof;  for  though  Mrs.  Pemberton  seldom  failed 
to  go  with  her  young  friend  on  Sundays  to  the 
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most  fashionable  places  of  worship,  yet  the  mo- 
rality of  religion  had  little  influence  on  her 
conduct ;  and  even  when  giving  lessons  of  pru- 
dence to  her  adopted  daughter,  she  always  made 
the  world's  opinion  her  governing  motive,  and 
the  example  of  certain  high  born  dames  her 
chief  model.  Patience,  resignation,  charity, 
self-denial,  were  consequently  not  among  the 
acquirements  she  particularly  recommended ; 
but  propriety,  elegance,  politeness,  and  etiquette. 
Harriet  had,  therefore,  none  of  that  philosophy 
to  support  her  in  her  disappointment,  which 
Mrs.  Maynard  herself  had  profited  by,  and  so 
successfully  implanted  in  the  mind  of  Fanny : 
and  even  her  attachment  to  Edwin,  whose  letter 
showed  not  the  slightest  change  of  sentiments 
in  consequence  of  her  loss  of  fortune,  was  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  her  mind  from  dwelling 
with  peevish  regret  on  the  absence  of  those 
daily  luxuries  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed 
for  the  last  two  years.  Her  wants  were  now  far 
greater  than  when  she  had  first  come  to  Nansfield, 
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and  Fanny  could  not  laugh  at  her  artificial 
necessities  as  she  did  then.  All  around  her 
showed  her  the  utmost  attention  ;  but  though 
her  heart  was  not  so  hardened  by  the  enjoy- 
ment of  wealth,  as  to  render  her  insensible  to 
the  kindness  of  her  associates,  yet  that  kindness 
did  not  sooth  her  as  it  would  have  done  a  person 
of  a  different  disposition. 

Every  one  of  Mrs.  Maynard's  neighbours 
took  this  opportunity  of  demonstrating  their 
good  will,  by  marking  their  anxiety  for  Harriet's 
health ;  and  Fanny  had  the  vexation  of  seeing 
Mrs.  Stubbs  one  of  the  most  forward  in  her 
offers  of  service,  and  of  perceiving  that  her 
sister  treated  her  with  particular  civility.  The 
worthy  clergyman  was  one  of  the  first  to  come 
and  condole  with  Harriet,  and  she  repaid  his 
kind  endeavours  to  comfort  her,  by  relating  the 
friendly  and  benevolent  manner  in  which  Henry 
had  behaved,  and  the  services  he  had  rendered 
her.      Mrs.  Maynard  joined  in  sincere    com- 
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mendations  of  her  greatest  favourite ;  and  Fanny 
hearkened  to  their  conversation  with  silent 
satisfaction. 

After  some  time  the  health  and  good  looks 
of  Harriet  began  in  some  measure  to  return ; 
she  seemed  to  profit  by  country  air  and  exer- 
cise, and  even  to  show  now  and  then  an  ap- 
pearance of  cheerfulness.  She  was,  however, 
much  fonder  of  solitude  than  formerly ;  and  it 
did  not  displease  her  mother  to  perceive  that 
she  liked  to  pass  much  of  her  time  in  walking 
about  the  garden  and  shrubbery  alone,  instead 
of  shutting  herself  up  in  her  bed-room,  as  was 
her  custom  during  the  first  fortnight  after  her 
return  to  Nansfield.  Her  melancholy,  by  this 
means,  weighed  less  on  her  mother  and  sister, 
and  they  had  also  more  time  for  those  house- 
hold occupations,  in  which  she  never  assisted, 
but  sometimes  interrupted  them.  Mrs.  May- 
nard  was  a  most  indulgent  mother,  and  Fanny 
full  of  compassion  and  sisterly  affection ;  so  that 
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they  spared  her  every  fatigue  and  inconvenience 
attending  their  restricted  circumstances ;  but 
still  she  had  various  sources  of  uneasiness  re- 
sulting from  the  bad  habits  she  had  acquired 
during  her  abode  with  Mrs.  Pemberton ;  and 
sometimes  she  showed  displeasure  even  at  acci- 
dental circumstances  not  designed  to  give  her 
offence. 

Harriet's  clothes  being  almost  all  above  her 
situation  in  life,  her  mother  one  day  suggested 
to  her  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  dispose  of 
some  of  these  and  procure  others  more  suitable, 
a  thing  perfectly  feasible,  as  she  herself  had 
experienced,  by  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Betty  Harris, 
who  had  some  acquaintance  adapted  for  this 
puq^ose  in  a  neighbouring  town,  But  no 
sooner  had  Mrs.  Maynard  made  this  proposal, 
than  her  daughter  fell  into  an  hysteric  fit,  from 
which  it  took  some  time  to  recover  her.  The 
subject  was  then  dropped ;  but  in  a  few  weeks 
more,    the  weather   being   very  cold,    Harriet 
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having  become  more  reasonable,  of  herself  pro- 
posed to  her  mother  to  exchange  some  of  her 
useless  habiliments  for  things  requisite  to  keep 
her  warm ;  and  this  matter  being  arranged  with 
good  humour,  Mrs.  Maynard  ventured  to  sug- 
gest that  it  would  be  prudent  of  her  daughter  to 
dispose  of  her  pearls,  and  some  other  valuable 
ornaments  given  her  by  Mrs.  Pemberton,  that 
she  might  profit  by  the  interest  of  a  small  capi- 
tal which  now  lay  useless ;  but  great  was  the 
astonishment  of  both  her  mother  and  sister  to 
hear  Harriet  say,  in  a  most  determined  tone, 
"  No,  that  I  am  resolved  never  to  do,  unless 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity :"  but  seeing  a 
cloud  upon  her  mother's  brow,  she  added,  in  a 
softened  tone,  "  unless  my  mother  commands 
rae." 

"  There  is  no  danger  of  my  doing  that,  Har- 
riet,"   said    Mrs.   Maynard;  "  my   daughters 
have  long  passed  the  age  of  being  commanded. 
I  only  advise  what  I  suppose  to  be  for  their  be- 
nefit." 

6* 
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Fanny  wondered  that  Harriet  did  not  im- 
mediately entreat  her  mother  to  do  whatever 
she  thought  best  with  the  objects  in  question ; 
but  she  only  said,  "  You  have  always  been 
kind  and  indulgent." 

Every  day  Mrs.  Maynard  saw  more  reason 
to  regret  the  time  that  Harriet  had  spent  with 
Mrs.  Pemberton;  but  though  she  now  felt 
sorry  for  having  consented  to  it,  yet  she  had  no 
reason  to  reproach  herself,  having  done  what 
then  appeared  to  her  advantageous  to  her 
daughter.  Poor  Harriet  was,  in  fact,  very  un- 
happy ;  she  inwardly  pined  after  the  gaieties  of 
a  town  life,  despised  every  country  amusement, 
and  threw  a  damp  over  all  when  she  was  pre- 
sent. Fanny  exerted  herself  by  every  means 
to  keep  her  in  good  humour,  and  in  this  she  was 
encouraged  by  her  mother,  who,  when  they  were 
alone,  would  say,  "  We  must  have  patience 
with  Harriet,  and  soothe  her  sorrows.  I  hope 
that  time  will  bring  her  to  a  right  way  of  think- 
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ing,  and  that  she  will  not  always  consider  wealth 
and  dissipation  necessary  to  happiness.  Mean- 
while we  must  bear  with  her,  and  trust  to  Pro- 
vidence for  the  change  so  much  to  be  desired." 
And  Fanny  did  bear  with  her:  she  acted  as 
her  friend,  her  consoler,  even  her  servant ;  for 
Harriet  absolutely  did  not  know  how  to  put  on 
her  own  clothes,  and  so  often  lamented  the  want 
of  her  maid,  that  Fanny  at  last  took  the  trouble 
of  studying  all  that  was  to  be  done,  and  doing 
it  as  if  she  had  been  her  hired  servant.  This, 
however,  she  carefully  concealed  from  her  mo- 
ther, who,  even  on  occasion  of  illness,  would 
scarcely  be  persuaded  to  accept  that  assistance 
from  Fanny  which  her  sister  daily  required. 
There  was  nothing  that  Fanny  would  not  have 
done  to  produce  a  smile  of  satisfaction  on  the 
face  of  Harriet,  and  Harriet  felt  grateful  for 
her  kindness ;  but  the  characters  of  the  sisters 
were  too  different  for  much  confidential  friend- 
ship to  subsist  between  them. 
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CHAR  XXIV. 

A  Discovery  and  a  decisive  Step, 

Mrs.  Maynard  sometimes  asked  Fanny  Whe- 
ther her  sister  spoke  of  Edwin  Rowland,  and 
seemed  very  glad  to  hear  he  was  never  men- 
tioned ;  but  Fanny  was  not  sure  that  this  proved 
him  to  be  forgotten,  for  within  a  short  time  she 
had  become  aware  of  her  own  preference  for 
Henry,  and  she  knew  that  she  felt  no  inclination 
to  confide  her  sentiments  to  Harriet.  Had  her 
mother  questioned  her  on  the  subject  she  would 
have  answered  truly,  but  she  was  not  disposed 
to  volunteer  a  confession  even  to  her ;  and  as  she 
had  never  even  mentioned  the  name  of  Edwin  to 
Harriet  since  her  return,  she  feared  her  par- 
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tiality  might  still  continue,  though  it  remained 
concealed. 

Notwithstanding  that  Harriet  often  walked 
alone  for  hours  together,  as  the  spring  advanced, 
yet  it  was  never  at  any  distance  from  home, 
and  there  was  no  appearance  of  mystery  or  em- 
barrassment about  her  which  might  recall  to 
her  sister's  memory  the  disagreeable  circum- 
stances of  her  last  visit;  so  that  Fanny,  who 
was  not  of  a  suspicious  temper,  felt  no  appre- 
hension of  any  new  imprudence,  until  one  day 
she  observed  Mrs.  Stubbs  to  meet  her  with  the 
same  face  of  importance  with  which  she  had 
conveyed  Harriet's  secret  letter  to  her,  and 
perceived,  with  regret  and  surprise,  that  her 
sister  understood  it  much  better  than  she  had 
done,  and  immediately  took  an  opportunity 
of  approaching  her.  This,  however,  did  not 
convince  Fanny,  for  she  considered  that  an 
accidental  circumstance  might  have  led  her  to 
mistake ;  but  when  she  observed  the  same  thing 
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occur  a  second  and  a  third  time,  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period,    she  was  quite  certain  that  Mrs. 
Stubbs  had  been  employed  to  convey  some  let- 
ter or  message  privately,  and  felt  at  least  as 
much  pain  at  the  person  intrusted  as  the  action 
itself.     She  also  observed  that  Harriet  was  fre- 
quently occupied  in  writing,  a  thing  which  might 
not  have  appeared  extraordinary  if  she  had  not 
remarked  her,  two  or  three  times,  hide  the  pa- 
per instantly  when   she  came  into   the  room, 
though  she  must  have  been  very  certain  that 
Fanny  would  not  have  looked  at  it:  so  that  it 
was  clear  this  involuntary  movement  was  pro- 
duced  by  the  consciousness  of  something  wrong. 

After  many  struggles,  and  much  debating 
with  herself  about  what  she  ought  to  do,  Fanny 
had  nearly  come  to  a  resolution  of  imparting 
what  she  had  observed  to  her  whom  she  well 
knew  to  be  her  own  and  her  sister's  best  friend, 
when  Mrs.  Maynard,  one  morning,  anticipated 
her  communication  by  mentioning  to  her  a 
d  2 
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strange   occurrence  which   she    had  just   wit- 
nessed,. 

Happening  to  go  into  the  garden  at  an  hour 
when  she  was  usually  occupied  in  the  house,  in 
passing  near  the  arbour,  she  perceived  Harriet 
standing,  in  a  listening  attitude,  close  to  the 
door  which  led  into  the  lane,  in  a  manner  which 
excited  her  curiosity;  she  therefore  sat  down 
on  the  seat,  from  whence  she  had  a  full  view  of 
that  spot  though  she  herself  was  concealed  from 
observation,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  with  great 
surprise,  beheld  her  daughter  throw  over  the 
wall  a  string,  of  which  one  end  was  fastened  to 
a  stick  that  she  held  in  her  hand :  this,  in  a 
moment  after,  she  drew  back  again  with  a  letter 
fastened  to  it,  which  she  immediately  untied, 
and  hastily  concealing  it,  ran  towards  the  house 
without  discovering  that  her  mother  had  been  a 
spectator  of  this  strange  scene.  Mrs.  Maynard 
only  waited  long  enough  to  hide  the  implement 
of  Harriet's  secret  correspondence,  of  which 
she  purposed  to  avail  herself  at  some  future 
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time,  before  she  went  to  confide  her  uneasiness 
to  Fanny,  who  then  mentioned  her  reasons  for 
supposing  Mrs.  Stubbs  to  be  the  assistant  in 
this  affair ;  without,  however,  relating  any  of 
the  former  occurrences  which  she  had  thought 
it  right  to  conceal. 

Mrs.  Maynard  was  much  surprised  at  the 
whole  affair,  but  especially  at  the  confidante  her 
daughter  had  selected,  who  was  the  last  person 
she  should  have  thought  of;  but  desiring  Fanny 
not  to  say  any  thing  to  her  sister  on  the  subject, 
she  determined  on  closely  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  complaisant  Mrs.  Stubbs,  and 
trying  to  discover  the  nature  of  her  embassies. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  some  weeks  after  that 
she  observed  any  thing  new;  when,  as  she 
was  looking  for  some  violets  under  the  hedge 
in  the  garden,  she  heard  a  rustling  noise 
on  the  other  side  in  the  lane,  and  on  look- 
ing through  a  place  where  the  bushes  were 
thin,  perceived  Mrs.  Stubbs  walking  slowly 
d  3 
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back  and  forwards  near  the  entrance,  looking 
frequently  up  at  the  wall.  Mrs.  Maynard  im- 
mediately sought  the  stick  and  packthread  she 
had  concealed,  and  approached  the  door,  which 
was  always  locked,  and  therefore  she  had  no 
fear  of  the  messenger  entering.  On  her  mak- 
ing a  little  noise,  Mrs.  Stubbs  immediately  said, 
in  a  low  tone,  "  Is  it  you,  Miss  Harriet  ?" 

"  Hush,"  said  Mrs.  Maynard,  in  a  whisper, 
and  at  the  same  time  threw  the  packthread 
(which  had  a  heavy  knot  at  the  end  of  it)  over 
the  wall,  in  the  manner  she  had  seen  Harriet 
do.  The  string  was  immediately  caught,  and, 
after  a  sufficient  delay,  Mrs.  Maynard  drew  it 
back,  with  a  letter  addressed  to  Harriet  fastened 
to  it.  She  had  already  determined  what  to  do, 
therefore  went  directly  to  the  room  where  her 
daughters  were  sitting,  and  without  saying  in 
what  manner  the  letter  had  fallen  into  her 
hands,  gave  it  to  Harriet,  whose  confusion  was 
beyond  all  description  when  she  received  a 
secret  epistle  from  Edwin  Rowland  by  the 
hands  of  her  mother. 
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She  appeared  quite  petrefled,  and  made  no 
attempt  to  break  the  seal ;  which  Mrs.  Maynard 
observing,  said,  "  You  had  better  open  your 
letter  and  see  what  it  contains,  though  I  fear 
nothing  conducive  to  your  honour  or  happiness, 
when  it  is  concealed  from  your  mother  and  con- 
fided to  Mrs.  Stubbs." 

The  half  affectionate,  half  bitter  tone  in 
which  this  was  said  cut  Harriet  to  the  soul,  and 
bursting  into  tears,  she  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  and  intreated  her  mother  to  pardon  her  : 
at  the  same  time  Fanny  took  Mrs.  Maynard's 
hand,  and  looking  in  her  face  with  an  expression 
she  could  seldom  resist,  said,  «  Dearest  mother, 
you  see  how  unhappy  she  is;  do  say  one  word  to 
comfort  her  !" 

Overcome  by  the  manner  of  both  her  children, 
Mrs.  Maynard  said,  "  I  do  pardon  you,  un- 
happy girl !  and  wish  I  could  as  easily  reconcile 
you  to  your  fate,  as  forgive  your  errors."  Then 
raising  Harriet  from  her  knees,  she  placed  her 
d  4 
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by  her  on  the  sofa,  and  all  three  wept  for  some 

minutes. 
At  length  Harriet,  making  a  great  exertion, 

said,  "  Will  you  read  the  letter  ?  I  do  not  wish 

to  hide  it  from  you  now." 

"  If  you  will  allow  me  to  answer  it,  Harriet, 

instead  o£you>  I  will  read  it ;  if  not,  do  not  give 
it  to  me.  I  cannot  become  the  confidante  of  my 
child's  errors  on  any  other  terms  than  being 
permitted  to  rectify  them." 

Harriet's  tears  began  to  flow  afresh,  and 
Mrs.  Maynard  said,  "  Let  us  now  separate.  I 
have  business,  and  cannot  stay  here; — read 
your  letter  alone,  and  consider  whether  you 
will  trust  me  or  not :  but  remember  that  I  will 
never  read  what  is  written  in  that  paper,  unless 
I  have  full  liberty  to  address  the  writer."  After 
saying  these  words,  she  kissed  the  cheek  of 
Harriet,  and  left  the  room, 

Harriet  remained  in  the  same  spot,  without 
stirring  or  speaking,  so  still  that  she  might  have 
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been  mistaken  for  a  statue  if  the  tears  had  not 
rolled  rapidly  down  her  cheeks.  After  looking 
at  her  for  some  minutes,  Fanny  awakened  her 
attention  by  laying  her  hand  on  that  which  held 
the  unopened  letter.  "  Don't  take  it  from  me, 
Fanny ;  my  mother  told  me  to  read  it." 

"  Do  then,  my  dear  sister,"  said  Fanny,  who 
was  glad  to  see  her  roused  from  her  half  le- 
thargic state,  and  went  to  arrange  something  at 
the  other  side  of  the  room. 

At  length  Harriet  opened  the  letter,  in  which 
Edwin  informed  her  that  he  had  declared  to  his 
mother,,  who  was  the  chief  person  that  took  an 
interest  in  the  affair,  his  positive  determination 
never  to  marry  the  little  deformed  heiress  who 
was  proposed  to  him ;  that  in  consequence  she 
had  fallen  into  a  violent  rage,  and  betrayed  his 
attachment  to  Harriet  (which  he  knew  not 
how  she  had  discovered)  to  his  father,  who  had 
made  a  solemn  vow  to  disown  and  disinherit 
him  if  he  ever  married  a  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Maynard.  "  Thus  you  see,"  continued  he, 
P  5 
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"  that  obstacles  increase,  and  no  sooner  is  one 
removed  than  two  start  up.  I  would  give  a 
great  deal  to  know  who  has  prated  to  my  mo- 
ther; but  no  matter;  the  purpose  of  my  soul 
shall  not  be  shaken  by  the  storms  of  fate,  nor 
shall  any  time,  distance,  or  impediment,  dimi- 
nish the  love  I  have  so  long  cherished.  Re- 
member what  I  said  in  my  last,  and  be  deter- 
mined." The  letter  concluded  with  reiterated 
assurances  of  the  most  devoted  attachment. 

After  reading  this  letter,  Harriet  left  the 
room  without  speaking ;  and  her  sister,  who  was 
standing  at  the  window  which  looked  into  the 
garden,  observed  her  walk  slowly  towards  the 
arbour.  No  one  saw  her  for  some  hours ;  but  at 
dinner  she  appeared,  and  with  that  calm  ex- 
pression of  countenance  which  results  from  a 
fixed  determination  to  do  what  is  right.  As 
soon  as  she  met  her  mother  she  gave  her  the 
letter,  saying,  with  a  trembling  voice,  "  Do 
what  you  please  with  it." 
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"  May  I  answer  this  letter  ?"  said  Mrs.  May- 
nard.  Harriet  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and 
her  mother  put  the  paper  in  her  work-bag. 

Dinner  passed  with  little  conversation,  and 
was  soon  over.  Mrs.  Maynard  then  retired  to 
her  own  room,  where  she  perused  Edwin's  let- 
ter. One  part  of  it  puzzled  her :  —  what  was  it 
he  had  desired  Harriet  to  "  remember  ?"  and 
what  was  she  to  "  be  determined  about  ?" 
However,  she  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  ask 
for  an  explanation,  fearing  to  press  her  daugh- 
ter too  closely  in  an  affair  she  had  so  carefully 
concealed ;  and  also,  well  convinced  that  Har- 
riet would  not  hesitate  to  employ  a  falsehood  to 
serve  her  purpose.  She  therefore  wrote  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  Sir, 

"  With   the   permission   of  my 
daughter,    to    whom   your    letter   of  the   4th, 
from  Durham,   was  addressed,  I  take  up   my 
d  6 
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pen    to    answer    that    letter.      Harriet  May- 
nard    is    no    match    for   you :    her  hopes   of 
fortune  are  no  more :  she  has  returned  to  her 
mother's  humble  habitation ;  and  there,  I  con- 
jure you,  by  all  you  most  venerate,  to  let  her 
rest  in   peace.     She  is  very  unhappy ;  and,  if 
you  really  love  her,  you  will  not  augment  her 
sorrows   by  a   vain   pursuit.     After  what  you 
have  mentioned  in  your  letter,  concerning  the 
sentiments  of  Lord  and  Lady  Dernham,  it  is 
impossible  that  Harriet  can  any  longer  receive 
your  addresses  with  honour  or  propriety ;  and 
I  should  be  much  wanting  in   maternal  duty  if 
I  did  not  employ  every  means  in  my  power  to 
prevent  the  continuance  of  your  intercourse.     I 
^flatter  myself  that  more  mature  reflection  will 
induce  you  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  your 
parents,  and  forget  a  person  so  unsuitable  to 
you  in  every  respect  as  the  daughter  of  your 
humble  servant,  &c.  &c. 

"  Anne  Maynard.'* 
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As  soon  as  her  mother  left  the  parlour,  Har- 
riet burst  into  an  agony  of  tears ;  and  though 
Fanny  said  every  thing  that  her  affectionate 
heart  and  natural  good  sense  could  dictate,  for 
the  purpose  of  consoling  her,  she  replied  only 
with  her  tears,  wept  in  silence  the  whole  time 
the  dinner  things  were  removing,  and  not  till 
she  heard  her  mother  descending  the  stairs  did 
she  make  any  attempt  to  command  herself;  but 
then  she  hastily  dried  her  swollen  eyes,  poured 
water  on  her  handkerchief  to  bathe  them,  and 
composed  her  whole  appearance  with  a  rapidity 
which  astonished  Fanny,  who  was  unaccustomed 
to  hide  her  feelings. 

Mrs.  Maynard  returned  Edwin's  letter  to 
Harriet,  saying,  "  Though  I  do  not  understand 
all  the  contents  of  that  letter,  yet  there  is  enough 
of  it  so  clear  to  me,  that  I  recommend  you  to 
preserve  it  carefully ;  for  if  you  have  one  spark 
of  that  pride  remaining  which  you  were  formerly 
suspected  of  having  in  excess,  you  will  scorn 
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the  alliance  of  a  family  who  evidently  spurn  you 
from  them  with  contempt."  Harriet's  pale  face 
assumed  a  scarlet  colour,  as  her  mother  spoke 
these  last  words,  and  Mrs.  Maynard  perceived 
it  with  satisfaction.  She  continued  :  "  There 
is  no  occasion  for  you  to  answer  the  letter,  as  I 
have  taken  that  office  on  myself;  and  if  your 
mother's  wishes  and  advice  have  any  influence, 
you  will  write  no  more  to  a  man  of  whose  cha- 
racter and  habits  I  have  had  such  information, 
that  were  he  to  address  you  with  the  consent  of 
his  whole  family,  I  should  tremble  to  see  your 
fate  united  to  his." 

Harriet  took  the  letter  without  making  any 
answer,  and  when  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
Mrs.  Maynard  said  she  was  going  to  the  garden, 
and  asked  who  would  come  with  her,  both  her 
daughters  rose  to  accompany  her :  the  sisters 
joined  together  in  dressing  the  flowers  and  wa- 
tering the  plants,  and  Harriet  took  the  utmost 
pains  to  suppress  her  feelings  on  a  subject  which 
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was  mentioned  no  more.  In  the  evening,  Mrs. 
Maynard  read  part  of  one  of  Shakspeare's  his- 
torical plays,  while  her  daughters  worked ;  and 
the  little  conversation  that  took  place  turned  on 
what  had  been  read.  Fanny  had  some  house- 
hold occupation  which  detained  her  below  for 
half  an  hour  after  her  mother  and  sister  were 
gone  to  their  bed -rooms ;  and  when  she  went  up 
stairs,  Harriet  appeared  to  be  asleep,  so  that 
nothing  was  said  respecting  the  events  of  the 
day. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

Unwelcome  Visit.  —  False  Conjectures.  —  An  old 
Lady  mistaken. 

l\  ext  morning,  Mrs.  Maynard  and  Fanny  rose, 
according  to  custom,  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
Harriet ;  but  she  met  them,  as  usual,  at  break- 
fast. It  was  evident  she  had  been  weeping,  but 
no  one  made  any  remarks  on  the  subject ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  tea  things  were  put  by,  Mrs.  Maynard 
requested  her  daughters  to  finish  some  work 
which  she  had  begun,  saying,  that  she  was 
obliged  to  go  to  the  village  about  some  busi- 
ness, and  knew  not  exactly  at  what  hour  she 
should  return. 

It  was  a  rare  thing  to  see  Mrs.  Maynard  in 
the  high  street  of  Sunbury,  as  she  had  no  taste 
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for  gossipping,  and  her  few  intimates  did  not 
inhabit  there ;  so  that  Mrs.  Stubbs,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  standing  at  her  window  listening  to 
the  account  of  a  petty  theft  recently  committed 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  Miss  Blakeney 
had  just  come  to  tell  her,  suddenly  exclaimed, 
with  astonishment,  "  Lord  bless  us  !  if  there 
isn't  Mrs.  Maynard,  and  all  alone.  I  wonder 
what  she  is  come  about.  So,  she's  gone  into 
the  post-office.  Let's  see  where  she  will  go 
when  she  comes  out.  In  the  meantime  finish 
your  story,  and  I'll  keep  my  eye  on  the  door  of 
the  post-office,  while  I  am  listening  to  it."  Miss 
Blakeney  pursued  her  interesting  narrative, 
which  she  had  scarcely  concluded,  when  Mrs. 
Stubbs  cried  out,  "  Ah  !  there  she  is.  May  be 
she  is  going  to  the  apothecary's.  No,  she  has 
passed  the  door.  Perhaps  she'll  step  into  the 
inn.  No,  not  there  neither.  Now  she's  cross- 
ing the  street.  Who  in  the  world  can  she  want 
at  this  side  ?  I  protest  she's  coming  right  up  to 
my  door.     How  odd  !    and  never  paid  me  but 
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one  visit  before  since  she  came  to  the   neigh- 
bourhood." 


Mrs.  Maynard  now  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
thefootboy  of  Mrs.  Stubbs  immediately  ushered 
her,  in  due  form,  up  to  the  room  where  the  two 
ladies  sat,  in  anxious  expectation  of  having  their 
curiosity  gratified.  Mrs.  Stubbs  received  her 
unaccustomed  visitor  with  a  profusion  of  com- 
pliments, in  which  Miss  Blakeney  assisted  her  ; 
and  amidst  the  enquiries,  and  excuses,  and  civi- 
lities, in  various  forms  of  language,  with  which 
she  was  overwhelmed  by  the  polite  pair,  it  was 
some  time  before  Mrs.  Maynard  could  introduce 
the  object  of  her  visit.  At  length,  having  said 
all  that  they  thought  necessary  to  show  their 
extraordinary  good  breeding,  they  paused,  with 
an  air  of  eager  attention,  and  gave  her  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  as  follows :"  "  Mrs.  Stubbs,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  my  business  here  at  this 
moment  is  neither  to  receive  nor  to  pay  com- 
pliments ;  my  errand  is  of  a  less  polite  nature, 
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and  I  do  not  refrain  from  telling  it  before  this 
lady,  as  I  am  glad  to  have  your  intimate  friend 
a  witness  of  my  request ;  which  is  merely  that 
we  from  henceforth  be  strangers  to  each  other, 
and  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  forget  my 
daughters  entirely."  Mrs.  Stubbs  looked  asto- 
nished, and  was  beginning  to  ask  for  an  explan- 
ation, when  Mrs.  Maynard,  quite  confounded 
her  by  adding,  "  Harriet  will  not  trouble  you 
to  convey  any  more  letters  to  her,  as  you  did  that 
she  received  yesterday  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  the  answer  of  which  I  have  just  left  at 
the  post  myself.  I  wish  you  good  morning,  ladies, 
and  hope  the  purport  of  this  visit  may  not  be 
forgotten.',  She  then  departed,  leaving  the 
friends  much  surprised,  and  wras  scarcely  out  of 
the  house  when  Mrs.  Stubbs  exclaimed,  "  This 
is  all  the  doing  of  that  mischievous  Fanny  ;  but 
I  will  find  some  way  to  make  her  repent  her 
impertinence,  or  my  name  is  not  Catherine 
Stubbs." 
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Mrs.  Maynard  was  happy  to  find  her  daugh- 
ters conversing  cheerfully  when  she  returned, 
though  she  understood  from  Fanny  that  her 
sister  had  remained  alone  in  her  bed-room, 
whither  she  had  taken  her  share  of  the  work, 
most  of  the  time  her  mother  was  absent :  how- 
ever, at  dinner,  she  had  the  pleasure  of  observing 
that  Harriet  exerted  herself  to  appear  as  if  no- 
thing had  happened,  and  no  reference  was  made 
by  any  of  the  party  to  the  events  of  the  preced- 
ing day.  But  when  the  eldest  sister,  some  time 
after,  went  into  the  garden,  Mrs.  Maynard  gave 
Fanny  an  account  of  her  interview  with  Mrs. 
Stubbs,  and  afforded  her  much  satisfaction  by 
the  assurance  that  they  were  to  be  liberated 
from  all  acquaintance  with  that  person  in  future. 

The  amiable  Lucy,  who  was  now  their  near 
neighbour,  united  with  Fanny  in  doing  every 
thing  that  would  please  or  divert  Harriet ;  and 
frequently  made  her  husband  go  to  a  neighbour- 
ing town,  where  he  had  a  cousin,  who  kept  a 
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bookseller's  shop,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
borrowing  new  novels  to  amuse  her  during  the 
winter's  evenings.  She  expressed  herself  grate- 
ful for  all  the  kindness  she  met  with  ;  but  ap- 
peared to  have  little  enjoyment  of  existence.  She 
grew  pale,  thin,  and  weak,  without,  however,  hav- 
ing any  decided  malady :  at  length,  a  slight  cold 
produced  an  obstinate  cough,  which  made  all 
around  her  apprehend  that  she  was  threatened 
with  a  consumption.  Nothing  seemed  to  en- 
liven her  but  the  attentions  of  John  Harris  : 
and  a  stranger  would  have  supposed  a  growing 
attachment ;  but  the  fact  was  merely  that  Har- 
riet had  been  accustomed  to  a  degree  of  exces- 
sive adulation,  in  comparison  of  which  the  kind 
attention  of  friends  was  quite  insipid;  and  as 
young  Harris  was  the  only  person  who  bestowed 
on  her  any  thing  like  flattery,  his  presence  and 
conversation  were  more  exhilarating  than  those 
of  any  other  individual  of  the  circle  in  which  she 
lived ;  besides  which,  a  secret  motive  of  another 
sort  induced  her  to  encourage  his  attentions. 
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Old  Gilbert  did  not  observe  what  appeared 
to  others  so  clear ;  and  Mrs.  Betty,  who  had 
great  reliance  on  her  own  penetration  in  such 
matters,  did  not  dare  to  mention  her  suspicions 
to  her  brother,  as  Harriet  was  no  favourite  of 
his,  and  he  would  have  been  enraged  at  any 
talk  of  introducing  "  the  fine  lady,"  as  he 
usually  called  her,  into  his  humble  dwelling  ; 
but  to  her  niece  the  old  lady  freely  communi- 
cated her  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  they  united 
in  wishing  it  had  been  Fanny  instead  of  Har- 
riet, who  had  made  an  impression  on  their 
relation.  "  But  who  knows,  Lucy,"  said  Mrs. 
Betty,  with  a  sagacious  nod  of  her  head,  "  who 
knows  what  change  it  may  make  in  her  cha- 
racter to  be  married  to  a  good  honest  lad  like 
our  John,  and  live  all  the  rest  of  her  life  among 
us  plain  quiet  people  in  Sunbury  Vale  ?  She 
has  been  spoiled  (poor  thing  !)  by  that  Mrs, 
Pemberton,  and  all  the  high  notions  she  put 
into  her  head ;  but  time  will  wear  them  away, 
and  she  may  be  a  good  wife  and  mother  yet." 
13 
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Lucy  agreed  with  her  aunt  that  this  was  a 
thing  not  to  be  hinted  to  her  father  ;   and  the 
old  lady  having  one  person  to  whom  she  might 
talk  on  the  subject,  was  able  to  refrain  from 
confiding   her    sentiments    to    Gilbert   Harris, 
Lucy,  however,  talked  it  over  with  her  friend 
Fanny,  who  knew  not  what  to  think ;  for  she 
did  not  understand  how  Harriet  could  so  soon 
forget  Edwin,  and  yet  to  her  frank  and  open 
disposition  the  behaviour  of  her  sister  to  John 
Harris  appeared  to  mark  a  very  decided  prefer- 
ence, though  not  evinced  exactly  in  the  manner 
she  should  have  expected ;  but  when  her  mo- 
ther mentioned  the  subject  to  her,  she  found 
that  her  firm  opinion  was  that  Harriet  felt  not 
the  slightest  predilection  for  John  Harris.    "  I 
wish  she  did,"  said  Mrs.  Maynard,  "  and  my 
mind  would  be  more  at  ease  than  it  is."    In  fact3 
Mrs.  Maynard  had  seen  too  much  of  the  world, 
and  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  disposition 
of  her  eldest  daughter,  not  to  have  strong  sus- 
picions that  her  encouragement  of  young  Harris 
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was  nothing  but  mere  coquetry  ;  and  had  he  been 
a  person  of  very  refined  feelings,  she  might  have 
thought  it  right  to  interfere;  but  seeing  very 
clearly  that  he  was  not  of  a  character  to  be 
driven  to  despair  by  a  discovery  of  the  truth, 
she  thought  it  more  prudent  to  take  no  notice 
of  the  matter,  and  therefore  never  mentioned  it 
to  any  one  but  Fanny,  from  whom  she  seldom 
concealed  any  of  her  opinions.  It  distressed 
her,  however,  to  see  the  love  of  flattery  so  strong 
in  Harriet's  mind ;  but  this  was  only  one  of  many 
faults  which  she  hoped  time  would  correct. 

Early  in  the  spring,  John  Harris,  who  had 
passed  the  winter  at  his  father's,  was  employed 
to  take  a  long  journey  about  business  for  the 
old  man,  who  must  otherwise  have  gone  him- 
self; and  when  Harriet  had  no  longer  any  one 
individual  to  supply  her  with  adulation,  she 
again  sunk  into  her  usual  apathy;  and  her  cough 
being  augmented  by  an  accidental  cold,  the  ap- 
parent tendency  to  consumption  increased:  upon 
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observing  which,  the  worthy  Mrs.  Betty  whis- 
pered to  her  niece,  that  "  she  hoped  poor  Har- 
riet would  not  fret  herself  to  death  before  John 
returned."     Fanny,  though   impressed   with  a 
high  idea  of  her  mother's  penetration,  felt  at 
first  inclined  to  some  doubts  on  this  subject ;  but 
after  having  several  times  talked  of  John  Harris, 
and  the  little  probability  there  appeared  of  his 
speedy  return,  without  exciting  any  sign  of  in- 
terest in  her  sister's  countenance,  she  at  length 
joined  in   her  mother's  opinion,  that  Harriet's 
encouragement  of  this  young  man  had  proceeded 
from  no  other  cause  than  an  habitual  love  of 
flattery,  wrhich   she   had    acquired  during   her 
abode  with  Mrs.  Pemberton,   and  which  would 
probably  take  a  long  time  to  correct.     But  it  was 
a  great  consolation  to  them  both  to  think  that  a  LI 
intercourse  with  Edwin  had  been  interrupted  ; 
and  they  encouraged  each  other  to  hope  that  he 
also  might  in  time  be  forgotten. 

The  physician  whom  Mrs.Maynard  consulted 

VOL.  II.  E 
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about  the  health  of  her  eldest  daughter,  had 
pronounced  her  cough  to  be  nervous,  but  had 
recommended  all  the  precautions  requisite  to 
prevent  a  consumption,  and  particularly  as 
much  air  and  exercise  as  she  found  agreeable. 
Fanny,  who,  both  from  natural  inclination  and 
long  habit,  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the 
country,  knew  every  delightful  path  on  hill  or 
plain,  mountain  or  valley,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  village  of  Sunbury,  which  was  in  a  very 
beautiful  situation ;  and,  when  the  weather  per- 
mitted, used  frequently  to  conduct  her  sister  to 
her  favourite  haunts,  where  even  she  would 
sometimes  feel  exhilarated  by  the  romantic 
scenery  around  her.  Richardson  and  his  wife 
were  their  usual  companions ;  but  Harriet  ge- 
nerally sat  down  at  a  little  distance  from  them, 
under  some  projecting  rock  or  spreading  tree ; 
and  while  Fanny  and  her  cheerful  companions 
discussed  with  gaiety  a  variety  of  subjects,  she 
reflected  in  solitude  on  things  unknown  to  them, 
and  revolved  in  her  mind  projects  far  differeir 
from  theirs. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

The  Shepherd  Boy  again. — Summer-house  Meet- 
ing. — Important  Engagement. 

{VLrs.  Maynard  and  Fanny  were  much  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  Harriet  had  given  up 
all  thoughts  of  Edwin  Rowland.  On  the  con- 
trary, her  correspondence  with  him  had  been 
interrupted  only  for  a  short  time,  and  John 
Harris  had  been  unknowingly  employed  to 
assist  in  it.  Harriet,  perceiving  the  admiration 
he  had  for  her,  resolved  to  turn  it  to  advantage, 
and  therefore  flattered  his  vanity  until  she 
thought  she  might  venture  to  trust  him :  then 
confiding  to  him  the  secret  of  her  having  a 
trifling  debt  to  a  milliner  in  London,  which  she 
wished  to  conceal  from  her  mother  and  sister, 
e  2 
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she  requested  him  to  leave  a  letter  at  her  house 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  there.  This  commission 
was  faithfully  executed;  and  not  long  after 
Edwin  contrived  to  obtain  a  short  leave  of  ab- 
sence, and  immediately  hastened  to  the  village 
of  Sunbury,  where,  by  the  aid  of  the  sagacious 
Mrs.  Stubbs  (who  felt  more  than  ever  inclined 
to  favour  "  a  young  gentleman  who  treated  her 
with  so  much  respect,"  and  at  the  same  time 
revenge  herself  on  Fanny,)  he  found  means  to 
convey  a  letter  to  Harriet,  full  of  reproaches  for 
having  consented  to  the  step  her  mother  had 
taken,  and  insisting  on  either  a  formal  dismissal 
from  herself,  or  a  re-assurance  of  her  attachment : 
for  as  to  the  few  lines  sent  through  the  milliner 
in  London,  they  were  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory. He  ^concluded  by  intreating,  that  "  she 
would  meet  him  as  soon  as  possible  in  the 
garden  of  Mrs.  Stubbs." 

Harriet  was  walking  alone  one  day  at  her 
accustomed  hour  in  the  shrubbery,  very  melan- 
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choly,  when,  passing  by  the  wall  which  divided 
it  from  the  lane,  she  heard  some  one  near  her 
whistling  a  popular  tune,  and  on  looking  up 
perceived  the  head  of  the  shepherd  boy  who 
had  made  her  so  angry  on  a  memorable  occa- 
sion. He  nodded  and  beckoned  till  she  came 
close  to  him  ;  and  then,  after  looking  careful ly 
on  all  sides,  dropped  at  her  feet  the  above- 
mentioned  letter,  saying  in  a  whisper,  "  I  have 
been  watching  for  you  these  two  hours,  Miss 
Harriet,  to  give  this  letter  with  Mrs.  Stubbs's 
kind  compliments,  and  I'm  to  come  here  for  the 
answer  at  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning ;  — 
you'll  know  my  whistle."  So  saying,  he  disap- 
peared, and  Harriet  hastened  to  peruse  her 
letter,  the  arrival  of  which  had  not  occasioned 
her  so  much  surprise  as  the  mode  of  convey- 
ance, having  expected  it  for  several  weeks. 
But  the  news  of  Edwin  being  so  near  threw 
her  into  violent  agitation  of  spirits,  which  was 
not  a  little  augmented  by  observing  the  place 
appointed  for  an  interview. 
e  3 
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That  part  of  the  long  meadow  into  which  the 
garden  door  of  Mrs.  Stubbs  opened  was  almost 
half  a  mile  from  Nansfield ,•  and  Harriet  fre- 
quently passed  that  way  in  company  with  her 
mother  and  sister  or  the  Richardsons,  for  it 
was  the  direct  road  to  the  house  of  Gilbert 
Harris,  and  also  to  many  of  their  favourite 
walks ;  but  she  had  never  gone  there  alone,  and 
to  contrive  this  might  be  difficult :  however,  she 
determined  she  would  go,  and  in  this  fortune 
seemed  to  favour  her  designs,  for  that  very  even- 
ing Mrs.  Maynard  mentioned  to  her  daughters 
that  it  was  her  intention,  if  the  weather  should 
permit  next  day,  to  go  in  the  afternoon  to  see 
Mrs.  Betty  Harris,  who  was  confined  to  the 
house  with  a  swelled  face ;  and  Harriet  imme- 
diately formed  a  plan  in  consequence.  Next 
morning  she  was  in  the  shrubbery  before  eight 
o'clock,  and  as  soon  as  she  heard  the  boy  whistle 
on  the  other  side,  flung  over  the  wall  a  scrap  of 
paper  wrapped  round  a  pebble,  with  these 
words  written  on  it  — >  "  If  the  weather  is  fine 
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this  evening,  I  shall  be  at  the  appointed  place 
in  some  moment  between  four  and  six." 

The  sun  shone  bright  in  the  morning,  and 
every  thing  seemed  to  promise  a  fine  day,  but 
the  capricious  month  of  April  was  not  quite 
over,  and  the  wandering  clouds  kept  Harriet  in 
suspense  for  many  hours.  At  length  a  heavy 
shower,  which  fell  at  twelve  o'clock,  put  her 
quite  out  of  humour  :  —  "  What  disagreeable 
weather !"  exclaimed  she,  coming  away  from 
the  window,  where  she  had  been  watching  the 
heavy  drops  as  they  struck  upon  the  panes  of 
glass. 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?"  said  Fanny ;  "  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  remarkably  fine  and  sea- 
sonable, though  I  am  afraid  it  will  hinder  our 
walk  this  evening :  but  that  will  be  no  loss  to 
you,  Harriet,  as  neither  Gilbert  Harris  nor  his 
sister  are  favourites  of  yours." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Harriet,  "  but  the  way 
to  their  house  is  very  pleasant,  and  the  views 
e  4 
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from  it  very  pretty,   as  well  as  the  old  lady^ 
flower  garden." 

"I  am  happy  to  see,  Harriet,"  said  Mrs. 
Maynard,  "  that  you  are  becoming  more  sen- 
sible to  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life  than 
formerly.  I  remember  when  you  were  little 
interested  by  the  walk  to  my  cousin  Gilbert's, 
though  it  is  certainly  remarkably  agreeable.'" 

This  observation  made  Harriet  blush  and 
hasten  out  of  the  room  to  hide  her  confusion, 
when  Fanny  added,  "  and  ten  times  more  so 
now,  that  we  are  no  longer  in  danger  of  that 
odious  Mrs.  Stubbs  bolting  out  of  her  garden 
gate  upon  us,  as  she  used  to  do  into  the  very 
middle  of  the  meadow.  The  last  time  I  passed 
that  way,  she  did  me  the  favour  to  clap  the  door 
in  my  face.  I  should  not  have  taken  notice  of 
the  circumstance,  or  have  known  whether  it  was 
her  or  her  kitchen-maid,  if  she  had  not  in  her 
haste  shut  out  a  bit  of  her  yellow  damask  gown, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  mistake,  as  no  one 
else  in  the  world  is  possessed  of  such  another 
piece  of  finery." 
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*  In  the  whole  world,  Fanny !  I  should  think 
there  might  be  found  one  other  gown  like  it," 
said  Mrs.  Maynard,  laughing. 

"  Oh  !  mother,  you  know  I  talk  of  our  world 
here,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  one  else  was 
ever  seen  in  the  whole  valley  of  Sunbury  with 
such  a  gowrn." 

"  That  I  allow,"  said  her  mother ;  "  but  we 
should  speak  with  as  little  exaggeration  as 
we  can." 

While  Fanny  and  her  mother  were  talking 
on  this  subject,  Harriet  had  returned  into  the 
parlour,  and  was  standing  at  the  window  ob- 
serving, with  some  attention,  whether  the  wind 
blew  from  a  point  where  the  clouds  were  rapidly 
clearing  off:  Mrs.  Maynard  now  joined  her, 
and  on  looking  towards  the  mountains,  said, 
"  I  must  finish  what  I  have  to  do  as  quickly  as 
possible,  for  I  see  the  weather  will  be  favourable 
to  our  walk." — They  then  separated  for  their 
different  occupations,  and  did  not  meet  till  din- 
E  5 
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ner,  when  Harriet  complained  of  being  fatigued 
with  having  walked  out  before  breakfast:  her 
mother  and  sister,  who  were  accustomed  to  hear 
her  talk  of  being  tired  with  trifling  exertions, 
paid  no  particular  attention  to  this,  which  was 
only  the  prelude  to  her  scheme ;  but  when  in 
a  short  time  after  Mrs.  Maynard  was  ready  to 
go  out,  she  found  Fanny  prepared  to  accom- 
pany her,  but  Harriet  was  lying  on  her 
bed,  apparently  suffering  under  a  headach. 
Her  sister  offered  to  remain  at  home  with  her, 
but  she  insisted  on  her  going,  and  said  she 
would  try  to  sleep,  having  slept  but  little  the 
night  before.  Mrs.  Maynard  therefore  set  out 
with  her  youngest  daughter,  after  tellipg  the 
servant,  as  they  passed  the  kitchen-door,  not 
to  disturb  Harriet. 

As  soon  as  Harriet  heard  her  mother  and 
sister  go  out  of  the  house,  she  left  her  bed  and 
watched  them  from  the  window  as  they  passed 
through  the  garden,  while  she  considered  in 
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what  manner  she  should  contrive  to  avoid  meet- 
ing Jenny,  who,  though  not  very  remarkable 
for  penetration,  must  have  been  struck  with  her 
sudden  recovery ;  but  on  seeing  this  girl  go  also 
into  the  garden,  she  hurried  down  stairs,  went 
out  at  the  front  door  without  being  observed, 
and  going  into  the  shrubbery  sat  down  on  the 
seat  formerly  mentioned,  till  she  judged  that  her 
mother  and  sister  had  passed  the  place  of  her 
destination.  She  then  went  through  the  door 
at  the  end  of  the  lane,  from  whence  she  had  but 
a  few  yards  to  the  path  leading  into  the  long 
meadow:  but  here  she  was  doomed  to  meet 
with  various  interruptions. 

First  of  all,  the  carpenter,  who  was  coming 
with  a  bill  to  Mrs.  Maynard,  stopped  her  to 
enquire  if  her  mother  was  at  home,  and  she 
only  got  rid  of  him  by  undertaking  to  convey 
his  account.  Scarcely  liberated  from  this  im- 
pediment, she  met  with  another,  in  the  shape  of 
Mr.  Hammond's  housekeeper,  who  came  with 
E  6 
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a  message  to  Mrs.  Maynard  which  she  could 
deliver  to  no  one  but  herself:  to  this  woman 
she  was  obliged  to  confess  that  her  mother  was 
gone  out,  and  she  added  that  it  would  be  to  no 
purpose  to  return  till  the  next  day,  as  it  was 
quite  uncertain  when  she  would  be  at  home. 
After  waiting  some  time  to  let  her  reach  the 
turn  to  the  Parsonage,  Harriet  thinking  herself 
now  secure,  was  hastening  on  to  the  path  lead- 
ing into  the  long  meadow,  when  she  heard 
herself  called  by  young  Richardson,  who  was 
coming  to  invite  the  Nansfield  family  to  drink 
tea  with  his  wife  on  the  next  evening.  She  was 
obliged  to  turn  back  to  speak  with  him,  whom 
she  found  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of  than  the 
others,  for  he  enquired  which  way  she  was 
going,  and  offered  to  accompany  her ;  so  that 
she  was  obliged  to  tell  him  very  plainly  that  she 
would  rather  walk  alone;  alleging,  nowever, 
the  excuse  of  a  headach,  which  had  hindered 
her  from  accompanying  her  mother  and  sister, 
and  rendered  her  unfit  for  conversation.     On 
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parting  from  him  she  turned  towards  home  and 
walked  slowly  on,  while  he  pursued  his  way, 
which  she  regretted  to  perceive  was  that  she 
purposed  to  take :  however,  after  delaying  till 
she  supposed  he  must  be  out  of  sight,  she  turned 
into  the  long  meadow,  and  at  length,  after  much 
loss  of  time  and  irritation  of  temper,  found  her- 
self at  the  garden  gate  of  Mrs.  Stubbs. 

Here  she  hesitated  a  moment,  for  she  could 
not  help  feeling  that  there  was  something  very 
degrading  in  trusting  and  making  use  of  a 
person  who  was  prohibited  from  entering  her 
mother's  house :  but  her  fear  of  being  discovered, 
and  her  wish  to  see  Edwin,  overcame  every 
other  consideration ;  and,  after  carefully  looking 
round  to  be  sure  she  was  not  observed,  she 
knocked  gently  at  the  door.  No  one  answered, 
and  Harriet  began  to  fear  that  she  had  mistaken 
the  place,  as  there  was  several  gardens  together 
exactly  similar :  however,  on  knocking  a  second 
time,  she  heard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock,  and 
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springing  forward  as  the  door  opened  with  the 
joyful  expectation  of  seeing  Edwin,  was  struck 
dumb  by  the  apparition  of  Mrs.  Stubbs,  who, 
with  one  of  her  most  gracious  looks,  cried  out 
very  familiarly,  "  Oh  !  Miss  Harriet — You  are 
welcome  Miss ;  —  the  gentleman  isn't  come  yet, 
though  I've  been  expecting  him  some  time,  but 
I  dare  say  he'll  be  here  soon :  and  a  handsome, 
civil  gentleman  he  is,  and  treats  me  with  great 
respect,  I  assure  you.  Please  to  walk  into  my 
summer-house,  and  I'll  keep  you  company  till 
better  comes ;  for  it  is  a  long  while  since  you 
and  I  have  had  a  bit  of  talk  together." 

Poor  Harriet !  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  her 
feelino-s  when  she  found  herself  fated  to  have 
a  conversation  with  Mrs.  Stubbs,  instead  of 
Edwin :  however,  she  followed  her  into  the  sum- 
mer-house, which  was  close  to  the  garden  door, 
and  was  resigning  herself  to  her  evil  destiny  as 
she  beheld  her  companion  squat  down  en  the 
bench  by  her  side,  when,  to  her  great  relief,  a 
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little  knock,  followed  by  a  low  whistle,  made 
the  mistress  of  the  garden  start  up,  exclaiming, 
"  Ah  !  there  he  is  ;"  and  opening  the  door  she 
admitted  the  graceful  form  of  Edwin  Rowland, 
a  striking  contrast  to  her  own.  He  immediately 
began  to  address  a  number  of  compliments  to 
her,  which  were  soon  cut  short  by  her  pointing 
to  the  summer-house,  and  saying,  "  Miss  Har- 
riet is  waiting  for  you,  sir,"  —  and  Edwin  then 
perceiving  the  person  he  had  come  to  meet,  flew 
to  her  with  the  strongest  expressions  of  joy,  and 
quite  forgot  to  finish  the  polite  speeches  he  had 
commenced. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Stubbs  locked  her  garden 
door  carefully,  and  then  saying,  "  I  shall  not 
come  back  till  after  six  o'clock,  for  I  am  no 
spoil-sport,  I  assure  you,"  with  many  nods  and 
winks,  which  Harriet  could  have  dispensed 
with,  retreated  to  her  mansion,  which  was  ex- 
actly opposite  the  place  where  they  sat. 
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Harriet  and  Edwin  had  much  to  say  to  each 
other :  they  had  not  met  for  a  long  time,  and 
many  events  had  taken  place  in  the  interval. 
The  most  important  Edwin  had  to  relate,  was 
the  death  of  a  distant  relation,  who  had  left  him 
a  sum  of  money,  which  he  was  going  to  London 
to  receive.  In  consequence  of  this  legacy,  and 
the  certainty  he  felt  of  never  being  able  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  his  parents  to  their  union, 
he  had  come  to  Sunbury  on  purpose  to  per- 
suade her  of  what  he  felt  convinced  himself, 
namely,  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to 
marry  at  once,  without  the  consent  of  any  one. 

In  spite  of  all  Harriet's  imprudence,  she  was 
startled  at  the  idea  of  marrying  against  the  will 
of  her  mother ;  and  yet^  after  a  fewr  more  per- 
suasive words  from  the  flattering  tongue  of  Ed- 
win, she  ended,  by  promising  to  elope  with 
him  whenever  he  should  return  to  Sunbury, 
the  exact  time  of  which  could  not  be  fixed  un- 
til he  arrived  in  London,  where  he  said  he  had 
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.iany  arrangements  to  make,  and  might  be  de- 
ained  by  business  for  several  weeks.  He  had 
already  hinted  at  this  plan  more  than  once,  and 
it  was  to  that  he  alluded  in  the  letter  answered 
by  Mrs.  Maynard,  but  never  till  now  had  he 
made  the  request  so  explicitly.  But  the  time 
was  short,  and  his  rapturous  expressions  of 
gratitude  for  Harriet's  imprudent  promise  were 
soon  checked,  by  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Stubbs 
at  the  back-door  of  her  house  ;  and  guessing  that 
she  came  to  give  the  signal  for  their  separation, 
Edwin  told  Harriet  that  he  should  set  off  for 
London  next  morning,  from  whence  he  had 
little  doubt  of  returning  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  when  he  flattered  himself  they  should 
meet  to  part  no  more;  but  he  charged  her  on 
no  account  to  communicate  their  project  to  any 
human  being. 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  last  word  when 
Mrs.  Stubbs  reached  them,  calling  out,  "  It  is 
near  seven  o'clock,  Miss  Harriet,  and  you  had 
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better  make  haste.  As  for  the  gentleman,  he 
will  do  well  to  sit  a  little  while  in  my  back  par- 
lour; for  there  is  Charles  Richardson  walking 
back  and  forwards  in  the  street,  and  I'd  rather 
he  didn't  meet  him." 

"  What  sort  of  a  looking  man  is  he  ?"  said 
Edwin.  Mrs.  Stubbs  began  to  describe  his 
person,  and  Edwin  exclaimed,  "  That's  the 
very  individual  who  kept  me  so  long  from  com- 
ing to  the  garden  door :  he  looked  so  hard  at 
me,  and  passed  so  often,  that  in  any  other  cir- 
cumstances I  should  have  asked  him  what  he 
meant,  instead  of  retiring  to  a  distance  as  I 
did." 

Mrs.  Stubbs  now  opened  the  garden  door, 
and  after  looking  cautiously  on  all  sides,  de- 
clared that  "  the  coast  was  clear ;"  and  Harriet, 
bidding  adieu  to  Edwin,  passed  into  the  long 
meadow,  saying,  "  Many  thanks,  Mrs.  Stubbs," 
and  hastened  homewards;  glad  to  know  that 
Richardson  was  in  the  village,  as  she  particu- 
larly dreaded  to  meet  him  again. 
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In  a  very  short  time  Harriet  reached  Nans- 
feld)  but  the  door  which  she  had  left  ajar  was 
shut,  so  that  she  was,  much  against  her  will, 
obliged  to  knock.  Jenny,  who  came  to  see 
who  was  there,  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  sur- 
prise, "  Lord  bless  us  !  Miss  Harriet,  is  it  you  ? 
I  thought  you  were  fast  asleep  on  the  bed." 

"  I  went  out  to  try  if  the  air  would  do  my 
head  good,"  said  Harriet ;  and  then  enquiring 
where  her  mother  and  sister  were,  she  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  that  they  had  not  re- 
turned. 

Not  long  after,  when  Mrs.  Maynard  and 
Fanny  came  in,  they  found  Harriet  quietly  at 
her  work  in  the  parlour :  in  answer  to  their 
enquiries  she  said,  that  on  finding  her  head- 
ach  somewhat  abated,  she  had  gone  out  for  £ 
few  minutes,  and  felt  herself  much  refreshed  by 
the  air.  She  then  proceeded  to  mention  the 
persons  she  had  met,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
Richardson  was  coining  to  Nansfield. 
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"  Oh  !  do  let  us  go,"  said  Fanny  to  her 
mother,  "  for  I  have  not  seen  Lucy,  or  her 
little  boy,  these  five  days ;"  and  Harriet  joining 
in  her  wish,  it  was  determined  to  accept  of  the 
invitation.  Fanny  then  gave  her  sister  a  detailed 
account  of  their  walk  and  visit,  without  observ- 
ing that  she  was  more  than  usually  absent  and 
inattentive ;  for,  in  fact,  Harriet's  air  of  indiffe- 
rence was  so  habitual,  that  a  little  more,  or  a 
little  less,  was  not  remarkable.  She  had  not 
time  to  reflect  on  the  events  of  the  evening, 
until  all,  except  herself,  were  sunk  in  repose ; 
and  it  would  be  a  difficult  attempt  to  depict  the 
confusion  of  ideas,  and  the  various  contradictory 
feelings,  which  embarrassed  her  mind  and  kept 
her  waking  till  a  late  hour ;  and  yet  the  promise 
she  had  given  did  not  weigh  so  heavy  as  might 
have  been  expected ;  for  the  whole  transaction 
was  so  sudden  that  it  scarcely  appeared  like  a 
reality,  and  when  sleep  at  length  did  come  to 
the  imprudent  Harriet,  it  was  less  disturbed 
than  on  other  occasions  of  inferior  importance, 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 


Unjust  Suspicions.  —  Explanation.  —  Uncertain 
Intelligence. 


1  he  next  evening  turning  out  very  fine,  the 
Nansjield  family  went  to  the  house  of  Charles 
Richardson,  where  they  met  several  of  Lucy's 
young  acquaintance,  with  her  brother  James, 
and  some  of  his  companions ;  and  there  being 
no  old  person  of  the  party,  except  Mrs.  May- 
nard,  who  never  interrupted  their  mirth,  all  but 
Harriet  were  in  high  spirits :  she,  in  the  course 
of  the  morning,  had  begun  to  reflect  coolly  on 
the  engagement  she  had  entered  into,  and 
though  long  habituated  to  imprudence  and  de- 
ceit, she  could  not  think  of  having  made  suet 
a  promise  without   s6me  emotion.     However 
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the  cheerful  party  around  her  were  too  much 
occupied  with  their  own  merriment  to  pay  much 
attention  to  one,  whose  fits  of  melancholy  and 
abstraction  they  were  well  accustomed  to.  But 
her  attention  was  at  length  awakened  by  Rich- 
ardson giving  an  account  of  a  strange-looking 
man  whom  he  had  met  the  evening  before  in 
the  long  meadow. 

"  A  short  time  after  I  left  you,"  said  he, 
looking  at  Harriet,  who  felt  somewhat  embar- 
rassed at  his  addressing  her.  "  He  was  wrap- 
ped up  in  an  old  great  coat,  which  seemed  as  if 
it  had  been  assumed  for  a  disguise,  and  was 
lurking  at  the  back  of  Mrs.  Stubbs  and  Miss 
Blakeney's  gardens.  I  passed  him  twice,  and 
saw  him  give  me  a  fierce  glance  from  under  his 
slouched  hat,  while  he  turned  into  another  path 
as  if  to  avoid  my  notice.  I  thought  the  good 
ladies  were  both  very  capable  of  protecting  their 
gardens  and  themselves,  and  therefore  passed 
on  about  my  own  business,  which  happening  to 
lead  me  in  some  time  after  to  the  post-office,  to 
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my  great  surprise,  I  met  this  very  man  coming 
up  the  street,  after  having  certainly  come 
through  one  of  those  houses  whose  gardens 
communicate  with  the  long  meadow." 


Harriet  grew  pale  as  he  advanced  in  his 
story,  fearful  of  what  might  come  next ;  while 
Fanny,  who  observed  her,  was  quite  electrified 
for  a  moment,  and  at  length  became  as  red  as 
fire.  Richardson,  happening  to  turn  towards 
the  younger  sister,  was  quite  astonished,  and 
Lucy  also  perceived  with  surprise  the  confusion 
of  her  friend,  which  occasioned  her  to  exchange 
a  look  with  her  husband,  who  finished  his  nar- 
ration abruptly,  and  turned  the  conversation 
into  another  channel. 

Mrs.  Maynard  was  not  present  at  this  scene, 
having  walked  into  the  garden  to  seek  for  some 
herb  which  she  wanted  for  a  medicinal  purpose, 
and  Fanny  was  glad  of  her  absence.  The  ex- 
pression of  Harriet's  countenance  had  assured 
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her  sister  that  she  knew  something  of  the 
stranger's  appearance  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, though  her  own  confusion  had  given  rise  to 
very  different  conjectures  in  the  minds  of  others. 
Harriet,  after  the  first  shock  was  over,  and 
hearing  the  simple  conclusion  of  Richardson's 
story,  quickly  resumed  her  accustomed  de- 
meanor, for  she  doubted  not  that  Edwin  had 
left  Sunbury  at  an  early  hour  that  morning ; 
and  she  had  reason  to  believe  Mrs.  Stubbs  had 
been  too  well  bribed  to  betray  her  secret :  but 
the  impression  made  on  Fanny  was  not  so  easily 
effaced,  and  she  did  not  recover  her  spirits  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  evening ;  a  circumstance 
which  contributed  to  augment  the  suspicions 
her  change  of  colour  had  excited  in  the  minds 
of  Lucy  and  her  husband. 

The  younger  sister  lay  awake  half  that  night 

considering  what   she   ought   to  do;  and   the 

elder,  reflecting  on  what  she  had  done.     The 

uneasiness  of  Fanny,  though  not  combined  with 
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self-reproach,  like  that  of  Harriet,  was  still  the 
most  painful  for  many  reasons.  She  had  long 
seen  that  her  sister  had  no  wish  to  confide  in 
her,  nor  did  she  desire  to  be  acquainted  with 
her  secrets,  as  she  feared  it  would  not  enable 
her  to  be  of  any  service :  but  she  felt  the  great- 
est anxiety  to  soothe  and  console  her,  —  and  her 
doubts  and  fears  on  the  present  occasion  ren- 
dered her  very  unhappy.  The  sisters,  however, 
fell  asleep  at  a  late  hour,  without  having  ex- 
changed a  word  on  the  subject  which  occupied 
the  thoughts  of  both. 

Next  day  Harriet  never  went  out  of  the 
house,  except  to  accompany  her  mother  into 
the  garden ;  and  Fanny,  who  watched  her 
closely  for  several  succeeding  days,  could  dis- 
cover nothing  mysterious  in  her  conduct.  She 
wrote  no  letters,  made  no  attempt  to  go  out 
alone,  and  seemed,  by  degrees,  to  be  less  pre- 
occupied than  she  had  been  for  a  long  time. 
All  this  induced  Fanny  to  suppose  that  she  had 

VOL.  II.  F 
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suspected  her  sister  wrongfully  on  this  last  oc- 
casion, and  strengthened  her  in  the  determin- 
ation she  had  made,  to  refrain  from  disturbing 
her  mother's  tranquillity  by  a  relation  of  mere 
surmises. 

About  a  week  after,  being  alone  with  her 
friend  Lucy  for  the  first  time  since  the  evening 
spent  at  her  house,  Fanny  was  struck  with  a 
coldness  in  her  manner  quite  unusual,  of  which, 
with  her  natural  frankness,  she  immediately  en- 
quired the  cause.  "  Have  I  done  any  thing  to 
offend  you,  dear  Lucy  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Lucy  gravely,  "  nothing  to 
offend  me." 

"  But  has  any  thing  in  my  conduct  displeased 
you  ?  Be  assured  it  must  have  been  uninten- 
tional." 

"  You  have  secrets,  Fanny,"  said  her  friend ; 
"  and,  besides, " 

Fanny  interrupted  her,  by  exclaiming, 
"  What  secrets  can  I  have  ?  do  you  not  know 
13 
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every  thing  I  do,  and  almost  every  thing  I  say 
or  think  ?" 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that,  Fanny?"  said 
Lucy,  fixing  her  eyes  on  her  face. 

"  Quite,  quite  sure,"  said  Fanny :  "  how  can 
you  doubt  it  ?" 

"  You  look  so  honest,  my  dear  Fanny,"  said 
her  friend,  "  that  I  will  speak  out.  Why  did 
you  blush  so  when  Charles  talked  of  that 
strange  man  ?  and  why  do  you  now  grow  as  red 
as  fire  on  my  asking  this  simple  question  ?" 

Fanny  had  never  mentioned  Edwin  Rowland 
to  Lucy  :  she  did  not  like  to  talk  of  her  sister's 
secrets,  but  now  that  it  appeared  necessary  to 
justify  herself  in  the  eyes  of  one  of  her  most  valued 
friends,  she  did  not  think  it  incumbent  on  her  to 
conceal  the  truth;  and  therefore  candidly  re- 
lated all  she  knew  of  the  affair  to  Lucy,  who 
was  at  first  much  surprised,  on  account  of  the 
opinion  she  had  been  persuaded  into  of  Harriet's 
predilection  for  her  brother  John ;  but  recollect- 
f  2 
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ing  the  story  told  by  the  ploughman,  she  con- 
jectured that  this  was  likely  to  be  the  same  per- 
son, and  expressed  that  opinion  to  Fanny. 

"  You  cannot  wonder  at  my  being  disturbed 
by  all  these  circumstances,"  said  Fanny ;  "  be- 
sides it  shocks  me  to  think  that  my  sister  has 
some  base-minded  confidants  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  what  is  worse  than  all,  I  fear,  by 
every  thing  we  have  heard  of  him,  that  this  Ed- 
win is  a  man  very  unlikely  to  make  her  happy 
if  she  marries  him.  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt 
my  mother's  peace,  perhaps  for  nothing,  and  I 
have  not  myself  any  means  of  making  enquiries 
about  this  mysterious  stranger:  but  since  we 
have  talked  on  the  subject,  could  not  you,  my 
dear  Lucy,  request  your  husband  to  find  out, 
secretly,  whether  this  suspicious  person  (who, 
after  all,  we  do  not  know  to  be  Edwin,)  is  still 
in  the  vicinity  ?  The  village  of  Sunbury  is  so 
small,  and  there  are  so  few  lodging-houses,  that 
it  can  be  no  difficult  matter  for  him  to  ascertain ; 
and  it  vould  be  a  great  consolation  to  me  to  be 
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sure  of  this  stranger  being  no  longer  near  us, 
and,  perhaps,  discover  him  to  be  quite  a  differ- 
ent person  from  him  we  suspect." 

"  But,"  returned  Lucy,  "  I  cannot  do  all 
this  without  telling  Charles  at  whose  request; 
and  indeed  I  am  so  unaccustomed  to  conceal 
any  thing  from  him,  that  he  would  read  the  se- 
cret in  my  face.  Have  I  your  leave  to  tell  him 
that  you  are  the  person  interested  to  make  this 
enquiry  ?" 

"  Certainly,  —  but  without  mentioning  Har- 
riet." 

"  And  don't  you  perceive  that  if  I  do  not 
confide  to  him  your  reasons  for  this  anxiety, 
Charles  may  suppose  you  yourself  particularly 
interested  about  this  stranger  ?" 

"  Heaven  forbid  !"  cried  Fanny,  quite  terri- 
fied at  the  idea. 

After  some  further  conversation  between  the 
friends,  it  was  determined  for  Lucy  to  tell  her 
husband,  in  confidence,  that  Fanny  suspected 
f  3 
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this  man  to  be  a  person  of  bad  character,  who 
had  paid  his  addresses  to  Harriet  during  the 
time  of  her  abode  in  London ;  but  without  giv- 
ing any  hint  of  the  supposed  attachment  be- 
tween her  and  Edwin  Rowland. 

Edwin  had  departed  from  Sunbury  at  four 
o'clock  the  morning  after  his  interview  with 
Harriet,  leaving  with  Mrs.  Stubbs  a  letter  to  be 
conveyed  to  her  through  the  ingenuity  of  that 
worthy  confidant,  in  which  he  repeated  his 
assurances  of  returning  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
charged  her  to  remember  the  solemn  engage- 
ment she  had  entered  into.  When,  therefore, 
Richardson  had  traced  him  to  the  obscure  lodg- 
ing which  he  had  occupied  during  three  days* 
he  found  that  he  had  left  the  place  a  week  be- 
fore ;  and  the  only  information  he  could  obtain 
was,  that  the  stranger  was  very  handsome,  very 
good-humoured,  extremely  lavish  of  money,  and 
passed  his  time  chiefly  in  walking  about  the 
country ;  but  when  in   the  house  was  always 
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writing :  he  said  he  was  travelling  for  his  amuse- 
ment, and  did  not  talk  of  returning.  In  short, 
from  the  account  given  by  these  people,  Rich- 
ardson was  induced  to  believe  him  some  poet  or 
painter  in  easy  circumstances,  making  a  journey 
of  pleasure.  He  enquired,  however,  whether 
the  stranger  had  not  lodged  there  once  before ; 
but  the  mistress  of  the  house  said,  "  they  had 
never  set  eyes  on  him  till  ten  days  ago,  when  he 
stopped  to  ask  for  a  room,  saving,  that  he  never 
went  to  public  houses ;  and  though  her  husband 
had  never  thought  of  letting  a  lodging,  and 
knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  stranger,  he  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  let  him  have  their  best  room  ;  but 
she  added,  that  her  husband  tt  could  not  help 
himself,  for  the  young  gentleman  had  a  voice 
and  a  manner  that  would  persuade  people  to  any 
thing." 

Both  Lucy  and  her  husband  were  convinced, 
by  this  account,  that  this  stranger's  appearance 
in  Sunbury  was  accidental,  and  that  he  was  not 
f  4 
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the  same  person  who  had  formerly  lodged  for 
some  days  at  the  ale-house  near  the  turnpike ; 
and  Fanny  did  not  contradict  them,  though  her 
own  suspicions  were  by  no  means  removed. 
She  was,  however,  more  tranquil  when  assured 
that  the  stranger  had  left  the  neighbourhood, 
and  felt  very  glad  that  her  confused  look,  when 
he  was  spoken  of,  had  been  explained,  as  she 
was  shocked  to  think  it  possible  that  she  was 
suspected  of  a  clandestine  correspondence,  espe- 
cially by  a  friend  of  Henry  Hammond's.  She 
had  also  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  that  Har- 
riet was  more  calm  and  cheerful,  more  ready  to 
join  in  her  amusements  than  hitherto,  and  afK 
parently  improving  in  health, 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. 

A  romantic  Walk. — Story  of  the  Ruins. — Sudden 
Appearance. 

31  rs.  Stubbs  had  found  means  to  convey  the 
letter  intrusted  to  her  care  without  being  dis- 
covered ;  and  Harriet  waited  patiently  till  the 
end  of  three  weeks,  when  she  expected  further 
intelligence :  but  another  and  another  passed, 
weeks  grew  into  months,  and  brought  no  news 
of  Edwin ;  nor  was  there  any  mode  of  obtaining 
information  on  the  subject.  Conjecture,  doubt, 
suspicion,  began  to  exert  their  baneful  influence, 
and  Harriet's  health  suffered  in  the  conflict. 

Fanny  observed,  with  pain,  that  her  sister's 
fits  of  melancholy  became  more  and  more  fre- 
f  5 
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quent;  and  though  she  sought  not  her  confi- 
dence, she  tried  to  soothe  her  sorrows  by  study- 
ing to  find  such  occupations  and  amusements 
as  might  divert  her  attention  from  the  thoughts 
which  preyed  upon  her  mind* 

One  evening,  after  having  dined  earlier  than 
usual,  in  consequence  of  Mrs.  Maynard  being 
obliged  to  go  to  the  house  of  her  cousin  Harris 
about  business,  Fanny  said  to  her  sister,  "  Do 
you  know,  Harriet,  that  I  have  a  walk  to  show 
you,  which  is  quite  new  ?  and,  though  not  very 
far  from  hence,  and  close  to  the  cottage  of  a 
woodman,  it  is  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  soli- 
tary in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  only  accessible 
after  very  dry  weather,  such  as  we  have  had 
lately,  for  we  must  pass  the  bed  of  a  torrent 
which  is  never  quite  dry ;  but  the  stream  is  at 
present  so  narrow,  that  one  may  step  over  it,  and 
the  path  up  the  side  of  it  is  remarkably  pleasant. 
Shall  we  go  that  way  ?" 

"  Oh !  yes,"  said  Harriet,  animated  by  the 
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thoughts  of  novelty ;    "  I  should  like  it  much, 
and  I  wonder  you  never  mentioned  it  before." 

"  I  kept  it  on  purpose  to  surprise  you,  as  it 
is  so  seldom  attainable ;  and  I  only  heard  yes- 
terday, from  the  woodman's  wife,  that  the  stream 
is  just  now  passable.  I  have  been  there  myself 
only  three  times,  and  it  is  more  than  a  year  since 
I  last  visited  the  ruin." 

"  There  is  a  ruin,  then,"  said  Harriet ;  i(  I 
am  very  glad  of  that ;  for  if  I  must  live  in  the 
country,  I  would  rather  have  ruins,  and  torrents, 
and  rocks,  than  any  thing  else.  It  must  be  quite 
a  romantic  place." 

"  As  to  the  ruin,  I  must  confess  it  is  scarcely 
visible,  but  the  walk  which  leads  to  it  is  ex- 
tremely romantic." 

While  the  sisters  were  talking,  they  had  put 
on  their  bonnets  ;  and  Fanny  giving  her  arm  to 
Harriet,  who  appeared  quite  exhilarated  at  the 
idea  of  something  new,  they  walked  on  quicker 
than  usual.  They  crossed  the  ferry,  and  as- 
f  6 
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cended  the  hill  near  the  Jir-grove,  the  view  of 
which  recalling  certain  painful  recollections  to 
the  mind  of  Harriet,  depressed  her  spirits,  and 
produced  one  of  her  wonted  fits  of  taciturnity  : 
she  slackened  her  pace,  and  breathed  with  diffi- 
culty ;  but  her  sister  made  no  observations,  and 
when  past  the  scene  of  her  first  imprudent  meet- 
ing with  Edwin,  she  in  some  measure  recovered 
herself,  and,  endeavouring  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  surrounding  objects,  asked  many  questions 
of  Fanny. 

With  one  step  they  crossed  the  narrow 
stream  and  proceeded  up  the  bed  of  the  tor- 
rent, amidst  rocks  and  trees,  which  the  wintery 
floods  had  brought  down  from  the  mountains, 
till  at  length  they  reached  the  house  of  the 
woodman,  whose  family  invited  them  to  rest ; 
but  Harriet  declaring  she  was  very  well  able  to 
proceed,  they  continued  their  walk  through  an 
almost  imperceptible  path  amidst  the  under- 
wood, which  grew  thickly  on  the  side  of  the 
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hill ;  and  at  a  little  distance  above  the  cottage 
they  found  themselves  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
near  the  object  of  their  search.  Here  they 
paused  a  moment  to  gaze  on  the  depth  below, 
and  then  first  discovered  that  a  cloud,  which 
they  had  not  before  heeded,  began  to  grow  very 
dark  and  heavy,  and  some  drops  of  rain  clat- 
tered amongst  the  trees  under  which  they  stoodc 
"  We  must  hasten  to  a  shelter,"  said  Fanny,  sup- 
porting her  sister,  who  began  to  appear  fatigued: 
and  they  hurried  on  as  quickly  as  the  difficult 
path  would  permit. 

The  ruin  was  almost  concealed  by  the  quan- 
tity of  ivy  which  covered  the  walls,  and  blended 
its  green  with  the  trees  growing  thickly  around : 
the  chief  part  of  the  building  had  fallen  to  the 
ground,  and  one  angle  alone  stood  firm  against  the 
shocks  of  time.  But  it  was  not  sufficient  to  mark 
the  character  of  the  fabric,  respecting  which  no 
clear  tradition  was  public  ;  and  various  were  the 
conjectures  which  these  shapeless  heaps  of  stones 
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excited  in  the  minds  of  the  few  travellers  who 
chanced  to  pass  that  way.  The  path  which  led 
to  the  place  was  so  little  frequented,  that  it  re- 
quired an  observing  eye  to  trace,  and  had  been 
accidentally  discovered  to  Fanny  by  Rover 
pursuing  some  wild  animal  to  that  spot.  Hi- 
ther she  led  her  languid  sister,  when  she  beheld 
the  storm  gathering  over  their  heads,  relying  on 
the  shelter  of  the  angle  which  remained  covered 
by  a  broken  arch.  With  some  difficulty  Har- 
riet got  through  the  tangled  underwood;  for 
she  was  not  strong,  and  began  to  feel  much  tired. 
The  air  grew  cold,  and  a  sprinkling  rain  de- 
scended, before  they  could  reach  the  ruin  ;  but 
the  trees  kept  off  the  wet,  and  Fanny,  taking 
her  shawl  from  her  shoulders,  threw  it  over  her 
sister,  who,  knowing  it  was  in  vain  to  remon- 
strate, only  pressed  the  arm  she  held,  saying, 
"  Ever  kind  and  good !"  and  tried  to  hasten 
forward. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  a  low  stone  bench, 
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which  stood  in  the  angle  under  the  arch,  just  as 
the  rain  began  to  fall  in  torrents ;  and  Fanny, 
having  made  her  sister  sit  down,  exclaimed, 
"  Thank  God  !  1  have  got  you  under  shelter." 
She  then  sat  down  by  her,  while  Harriet,  looking 
round,  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  this  abode 
of  desolation,  which  appeared  to  have  been  long 
concealed  from  human  eyes.  Fanny  was  de- 
lighted to  perceive  the  impression  it  made  on 
her  imagination,  and,  in  answer  to  her  enquiries, 
related  what  she  had  been  able  to  gather  by  re- 
peated questions  to  the  nearest  inhabitants,  who 
all  spoke  of  the  ruin  with  a  kind  of  superstitious 
awe. 

Some  told  her  that  it  had  been  built  by  super- 
natural hands,  and  was  the  abode  of  evil  spirits  ; 
others,  that  these  stones  were  the  remains  of  a 
Druid's  temple,  where  human  sacrifices  used  to 
be  performed ;  and  others,  that  they  were  those 
of  a  fortress,  erected  in  the  days  when  Danish 
and  Norwegian  pirates  were  accustomed  to  sup- 
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ply  their  ships  with  water  from  a  holy  well  hard 
by.  Indeed,  the  form  of  the  building  had  been 
so  completely  demolished,  that  the  imagination 
might  turn  to  any  purpose  the  shapeless  heaps 
of  stones  scattered  around,  and  covered  with 
various  creeping  plants. 

"  But,"  said  Fanny,  "  I  once  met  with  a  very 
old  man  at  the  woodman's  cottage,  who  told  me, 
as  a  great  secret,  a  strange  story,  the  circum- 
stantial details  of  which  he  professed  to  have 
received  from  his  grandfather ;  and,  while  we 
wait  here  for  the  storm  to  pass  over,  I  will 
relate  it  to  you.  Almost  a  century  and  a 
half  ago,  an  elderly  gentleman,  accompanied  by 
three  servants  of  his  own  age,  came  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Sunbury  and  bought  a  small  piece  of 
ground,  of  which  the  spot  we  are  on  formed  a 
part,  and  declared  his  intention  to  build  a  dwell- 
ing on  it.  Several  masons  of  the  vicinity  offered 
themselves  as  candidates  "  for  the  job,"  but  he 
would  not  employ  any  of  them;  however,  he 
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declined  their  services  in  the  most  gracious 
manner,  giving  a  piece  of  money  to  each,  and 
requesting  he  would  not  appear  before  him 
again.  In  a  short  time,  great  noises  were  heard 
in  this  wood,  and  several  persons  came  through 
curiosity  to  see  what  sort  of  a  fabric  the  stran- 
ger was  erecting,  and  who  the  workmen  were 
whom  he  employed ;  but  to  whatever  side  they 
went,  they  were  always  met  by  him  or  one  of 
his  old  servants  well  armed,  who  civilly,  but 
firmly,  requested  their  absence.  All  this  gave 
rise  to  a  variety  of  strange  reports,  and  the  timid 
and  superstitious  were  glad  to  remain  at  a 
distance. 

"  Before  long,  a  circular  wall  was  seen  to  arise 
and  inclose  about  an  acre  of  ground ;  and  to  the 
great  surprise  of  the  few  neighbours  no  attempt 
seemed  to  be  made  to  clear  away  the  trees 
within,  though  the  sounds  of  many  workmen 
were  heard  continually  for  some  weeks.  At 
length  their  labours  seemed  to  be  concluded, 
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for  the  "froises  ceased ;  yet  no  one  saw  the  de- 
parture of  those  who  had  caused  them.  The 
grandfather  of  my  informer,  who  was  then  a 
little  boy,  ventured  to  approach  the  new-built 
wall,  and  in  walking  round  it  arrived  at  a  small 
door,  where  he  peeped  through  the  key-hole ; 
but  he  could  distinguish  nothing,  except  a  nar- 
row path  which  led  straight  to  the  door  of  a 
house  that  appeared  to  be  built  up  against  the 
rock.  The  hill  was  difficult  of  ascent,  but  the 
curiosity  of  the  lad  induced  him  to  reach  the 
top  of  it;  here,  however,  he  was  again  disap- 
pointed, for  the  trees  entirely  impeded  his  view, 
and  wherever  it  might  have  been  possible  to 
enter,  or  to  see  into  the  inclosure,  the  wall  was 
raised  so  much  as  to  interrupt  the  progress  of 
foot  or  eye ;  and  the  few  curious  persons  in  this 
little  inhabited  neighbourhood  at  length  relin- 
quished all  hope  of  discovering  the  secret. 

"  For  many   weeks   after  the   sounds   had 
ceased,  the  place  appeared  to  be  entirely  de- 
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serted :  but  one  morning  a  smoke  was  seen  to 
ascend  from  amongst  the  trees,  and  at  the  village 
inn  there  was  much  talk  of  a  grand  carriage 
and  several  cart-loads  of  goods  which  had  passed 
by  in  the  night ;  tracks  of  horses  and  wheels 
were  also  seen  near  the  small  door  in  the  wall, 
and  the  ground  about  it  was  beaten  into  a  sort 
of  road  by  the  feet  of  men  and  beasts;  but  as  all 
this  had  taken  place  after  midnight,  no  one  could 
tell  exactly  what  had  happened.  For  a  long 
time  after,  one  or  two  curious  persons  frequently 
kept  watch  at  the  door,  which  they  never  could 
see  opened :  now  and  then  the  fresh  track  of  a 
horse  was  observed  by  those  who  happened  to 
pass  that  way  early  in  a  morning ;  but  except 
this  and  the  smoke  which  was  sometimes  seen 
to  ascend,  the  place  bore  no  signs  of  being 
inhabited. 

"  At  length  the  neighbouring  peasantry  be- 
came so  accustomed  to  what  at  first  appeared 
extraordinary,  that  they  talked  no  more  of  it, 
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though  a  sort  of  undefined  fear  prevented  them 
from  passing  that  way  after  dark.  For  six  years 
nothing  new  respecting  the  mysterious  building 
had  occurred,  when  one  dark  winter's  night  the 
whole  neighbourhood  was  awoke  by  a  tremend- 
ous shock,  which  was  heard  and  felt  for  several 
miles  round,  and  occasioned  universal  terror. 
Those  who  knew  any  thing  of  such  matters, 
supposed  it  to  be  an  earthquake ;  those  who 
did  not,  imagined  the  last  day  was  come :  no 
one  ventured  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
but  many  were  doubly  terrified  by  perceiving  a 
strong  smell  of  sulphur.  At  length  all  was 
quiet,  and  next  morning  the  inhabitants  of  the 
main  street  talked  of  having  heard  the  sounds 
of  many  horses  and  carriages,  both  before  and 
after  the  explosion ;  and  some  persons  who  had 
occasion  to  pass  near  the  stranger's  wall,  brought 
word,  in  great  astonishment,  that  it  was  all 
thrown  down,  and  the  stones  scattered  in  various 
parts  of  the  wood.  All  the  neighbours  imme- 
diately flocked  to  view  the  place  which   had 
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been  prohibited  to  them  for  so  many  years,  and 
found  the  external  wall,  the  internal  fabric,  in 
short,  every  thing  belonging  to  the  mysterious 
building,  a  heap  of  ruins.  It  had  been  blown 
up  with  gunpowder,  and  so  completely,  that  no 
vestige  of  the  original  form  remained,  except 
this  fragment  which  now  serves  to  shelter  us 
from  the  rain." 

Harriet  appeared  to  be  much  interested  by 
this  narrative ;  and  asked  Fanny,  "  if  nothing 
more  was  known  respecting  the  extraordinary 
being,  who  had  taken  the  trouble  of  building, 
in  such  a  mysterious  manner,  a  fabric  which  he 
doomed  to  destruction  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Fanny ;  "  the  old  man  assured 
me  that  many  years  after  it  had  been  discovered 

that  the  strange  gentleman  was  a  Squire  B , 

of  Yorkshire,  a  man  of  severe  character,  whose 
daughter  had  been  found  on  the  point  of  eloping 
with  a  person  he  had  disapproved  of  for  his 
son-in-law  :  he  gave  out  that  he  had  placed  her 
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in  a  convent  abroad,  while  he  had  in  reality 
brought  her  to  this  distant  prison,  which  had 
been  prepared  on  purpose ;  and  where  she 
remained  till  the  day  of  her  death,  when  the 
building  was  destroyed  in  the  manner  I  have 
related  :  but  whether  the  dead  body  was  taken 
away,  or  buried  in  the  ruins,  no  one  knew :  for 
the  story  was  never  talked  of  publicly,  nor  even 
whispered,  till  many  years  after  the  death  of 
the  old  gentleman." 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  narrative, 
Harriet  leaned  back,  and  did  not  speak  when 
it  was  finished :  Fanny  looked  at  her,  and  to 
her  great  surprise  perceived  she  had  fainted, 
but  the  manner  in  which  she  was  placed  in  the 
angle  of  the  wall  had  prevented  her  from  falling. 
The  embarrassment  of  Fanny  was  great ;  —  no 
assistance  was  at  hand ;  —  they  were  far  from 
home ;  —  the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  and 
though  the  woodman's  house  was  near,  yet  the 
noise  of  the  storm  prevented  her  from  making 
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herself  heard,  while  the  ruggedness  of  the  path 
would  not  permit  her  to  hasten  thither.  This 
last,  however,  appeared  to  be  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  help ;  and  after  vainly  trying  to  bring 
Harriet  to  life,  she  resolved  to  make  the  best  of 
her  way  to  the  cottage. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  wind  changing,  carried 
the  rain  in  such  a  direction  that  it  sprinkled 
the  face  of  Harriet,  and  revived  her  so  much 
that  she  sat  up  and  looked  round  her.  Surprised 
at  finding  herself  alone,  she  began  to  call  Fanny 
as  loud  as  she  could;  and  a  rustling  in  the 
bushes  on  one  side  of  the  place  where  she  sat 
attracting  her  attention,  she  cried  out,  "  Fanny, 
where  are  you  ?"  —  "  Don't  call  her  yet,"  said 
a  well-known  voice;  and  to  the  unspeakable 
astonishment  of  Harriet,  Edwin  stood  before 
her.  He  had  arrived  at  his  old  lodging  that 
morning,  and  had  been  lurking  about  Nansfield 
several  hours  in  hopes  of  finding  some  means 
of  conveying  a  note  to  Harriet,  whom  he  had 
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followed  on  seeing  her  go  out  with  her  sister ; 
not  with  any  expectation  of  an  interview,  but  to 
watch  for  a  convenient  opportunity  of  employ- 
ing his  former  expedient  of  throwing  a  little 
stick,  which  he  had  ready,  with  the  billet  tied 
to  it.  He  had  closely  followed  their  steps,  and 
on  being  caught  in  the  storm,  had  taken  shelter 
under  a  large  tree  near  the  broken  arch.  On 
hearing  Harriet  call,  he  had  discovered  that  her 
sister  was  not  with  her,  and  could  not  refrain 
from  profiting  by  the  opportunity. 

The  unexpected  appearance  of  Edwin  had 
such  an  effect  on  Harriet  that  her  fainting  fit 
was  near  returning ;  but  his  arm  supported  her, 
and  her  joy  at  meeting  him  once  more  assisted 
to  restore  her  spirits,  while  in  few  and  hasty 
words  he  told  her  what  has  been  just  related. 

"  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  say  to  you,  my 
own  Harriet !"  continued  he,  "  but  this  is  neither 
a  time  nor  place  for  explanations.  Read  my 
note  as  soon  as  you  can.     If  you  refuse  my  re- 
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quest,  you  will  send  the  answer :  if  you  grant  it, 
we  shall  soon  have  leisure  to  converse  on  all 
subjects." 

The  voice  of  Fanny  was  now  heard  speaking 
to  the  wToodman's  wife  as  she  ascended  the 
path ;  and  Edwin,  after  a  hasty  farewell  to 
Harriet,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  from  her 
surprise,  vanished  so  quickly,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  paper  which  she  hastened  to  con- 
ceal, she  would  have  thought  it  all  a  dream. 


VOL.  II.  ' 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

Sudden  Illness, — Internal  Conflicts. — A  Mother's 

Blessing. 

The  storm  was  nearly  over  when  Fanny  reached 
the  ruin,  accompanied  by  the  woodman's  wife, 
Who  brought  a  jug  of  water,  which  was  very 
acceptable  to  Harriet,  whose  weak  nerves  were 
extremely  agitated  by  all  that  had  passed.  Her 
attention  was  now  drawn  to  her  sister,  by  hearing 
the  woman  ask  her  if  she  would  net  come  into 
her  house  to  dry  her  clothes  before  she  returned 
home,  and  Harriet  was  distressed  to  perceive, 
that  in  seeking  assistance  for  her,  Fanny  had 
got  wet  to  the  skin  :  she,  however,  declined  the 
invitation  of  the  woodman's  wife,  saying,  "  it 
would  be  better  to  hasten  home  as  quickly  as 
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possible,  now  that  the  storm  was  over,  and 
Harriet  recovered."  But  she  thankfully  ac- 
cepted the  woman's  offer  of  sending  her  son 
with  a  plank  to  enable  them  to  cross  the  stream, 
augmented  as  it  must  be  by  the  heavy  shower. 

The  clouds  had  cleared  off  and  the  sun  shone 
bright  as  they  descended  the  hill :  they  passed 
the  torrent  without  difficulty,  and  encountered 
no  impediments  in  returning,  except  from  the 
wet  clothes  of  Fanny,  which  prevented  her  from 
proceeding  as  rapidly  as  she  could  have  wished. 
They  reached  Nansfield  long  before  Mrs.  May- 
-nard,  had  changed  their  dress,  and  were  seated 
at  the  parlour-window,  where  Harriet  was 
meditating  an  excuse  to  retire  and  peruse  her 
note,  when  just  as  the  sun  was  setting  their 
mother  entered  the  room. 

"  I  have  staid  a  long  time,  my  children,"  said 
Mrs.  Maynard,  "  but  I  hope  you  have  not  been 
alarmed  at  my  unusual  absence." 
g  2 
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"  Oh  no,"  said  Fanny ;  "  we  knew  that  you 
would  be  kept  longer  than  you  intended,  for 
you  never  go  to  the  house  of  Gilbert  Harris 
without  being  detained  by  him  or  his  sister." 

"  This  time  I  assure  you  I  was  not  detained 
by  either  of  them,  for  I  set  out  from  their  house 
before  the  storm  commenced;  but  I  met  our 
good  friend  Mr.  Hammond  when  I  was  about 
half  way  home,  and  he  insisted  that  I  should 
accompany  him  to  the  parsonage,  to  hear  part 
of  a  letter  from  his  nephew,  who  is  to  return 
here  as  soon  as  he  has  taken  orders,  which  will 
be  in  a  few  weeks.  I  could  not  refuse  the  good 
old  gentleman,  and  therefore  remained  at  his 
house  until  the  storm  was  quite  over,  and  some 
time  after.  I  hope  you  were  at  home  before 
the  rain." 

"  We  got  under  shelter,"  said  Harriet ;  "  but 
tell  us,  mother,  what  Henry  Hammond  says," 
continued  she,  wishing  to  avoid  any  questions 
about  their  walk. 

"  He  does  not  tell  much  news,"  replied  Mrs- 
May  nard  :  "his  letter  is  chiefly  filled  with  ex- 
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pressions  of  gratitude  and  affection  to  the  good 
uncle  to  whom  he  owes  his  education ;  and 
kind  feelings  to  all  his  friends  here,  amongst 
whom  he  says  he  hopes  soon  to  be  settled  to 
live  and  die." 

When  light  was  brought,  Harriet  endea- 
voured to  escape  for  the  purpose  of  perusing 
Edwin's  note ;  but  as  she  took  a  candle  to  go 
up  stairs,  her  mother  said,  "  Wait  for  me, 
Harriet,  I  am  going  to  change  my  shoes ;"  when 
just  then  happening  to  look  at  Fanny,  she  saw 
her  so  extremely  pale  that  she  exclaimed, 
i(  What  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

Fanny  replied,  that  she  "  felt  very  cold ;"  and 
on  being  questioned  by  her  mother,  owned  that 
she  had  been  wet  to  the  skin. 

"  How  could  you  tell  me,  Harriet,  that  you 
had  got  under  shelter  ?"  said  Mrs.  Maynard,  in 
an  angry  tone  of  voice  very  unusual  to  her. 

"  Harriet  was  under  shelter,"  said   Fanny, 
"  and  I  too,  part  of  the  time." 
g  3 
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Mrs.  Maynard  said  no  more,  for  she  saw  that 
it  gave  pain  to  her  youngest  daughter,  who  now 
began  to  shiver  violently,  and  by  the  time  she 
was  in  bed  it  was  evident  that  she  had  got 
a  fever. 

Harriet  was  greatly  shocked  at  seeing  her 
sister  in  that  state,  and  particularly  in  consider- 
ing that  it  was  occasioned  by  her  care  of  her : 
she  even  for  a  time  forgot  the  paper  she  had 
been  so  anxious  to  peruse;  but  when  a  little 
while  after,  her  mother  sent  her  to  the  parlour 
to  look  for  a  key  which  she  had  left  there,  she 
took  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  following 
words  r  — 

"  If  you  remember  your  promise,  and  feel  as 
ready  to  fulfil  as  I  do  to  claim  it,  prepare  your- 
self for  a  long  journey,  and  come  to-morrow 
night  at  nine  o'clock  into  the  lane  beyond  the 
garden.  If  you  repent  of  your  engagement, 
roll  a  piece  of  blank  paper  round  a  stone  and 
throw  it  over  the  wall  between  seven  and  eight 
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to-morrow  morning,  at  the  place  where  you  saw 
the  shepherd-boy  —  and  then  I  go  alone.  But 
surely  Harriet  will  not  abandon  her  devoted 
E R ' 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  feelings  of  Har- 
riet when  she  had  read  this  note.  Decision  was 
not  a  part  of  her  character ;  and  never  did  she 
feel  it  more  than  at  this  moment.  It  was  clear 
that  Edwin  expected  her  to  elope  with  him 
immediately ;  but  he  did  not  say  when  she  was 
to  go  :  Fanny  was  ill,  and  could  she  leave  her  ? 
Should  she  hear  of  her  where  she  was  going  ? 
The  state  of  Harriet's  mind  perfectly  stupified 
her ;  and  she  stood  like  a  statue  until  she  was 
roused  by  the  sound  of  her  mother's  voice  call- 
ing her  from  above.  She  hastened  up  stairs, 
and  was  met  by  Mrs.  Maynard,  who  said, 
f*  Why  have  you  been  so  long,  Harriet,  and 
where  is  my  key?"  Harriet  had  totally  for- 
gotten why  she  went  to  the  parlour,  and  apolo- 
gizing for  her  omission,  returned  to  seek  what 
g  4> 
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she  had  been  sent  for;  but  when  she  brought  it 
to  her  mother,  her  countenance  was  so  impressed 
with  her  unhappy  feelings  that  Mrs.  Maynard 
was  quite  shocked;  and  thinking  she  had  dis- 
tressed  Harriet  by  speaking  angrily  to  her  a 
short  time  before,  she  kissed  her  as  she  took 
the  key  from  her  hand,   and   said,   "  I  spoke 
hastily  to  you,  my  child,  when  I  discovered  that 
your  sister  had  got  wet;   but,  on  reflection,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  I  mistook  your  meaning,  as 
you  could  not  intend  to  deceive  me."     These 
words  were  like  a  dagger  to  the  heart  of  the 
daughter,  and  she  burst  into  tears;    but  little 
did  the  mother  suspect  the  cause  of  those  tears : 
little  did  she  know  how  much  poor  Harriet  was 
to  be  pitied  at  that  moment,   nor  how  every 
kind  word  she  said  to  soothe  her  was  like  fuel 
added  to  a  flame.     "  Dry  your  eyes  and  tran- 
quillize  yourself,    my   dear  child,"   said    Mrs. 
Maynard ;  "  for  if  Fanny  sees  you  in  this  state, 
she   will   think    something    extraordinary   has 
occurred  to  give  you  pain."     And  too  true  it 
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is !  thought  the  unhappy  Harriet,  as  her  mother 
left  the  room  to  go  to  Fanny, 

After  giving  vent  to  her  tears  for  some  mi- 
nutes, she  composed  herself,  bathed  her  eyes, 
and  went  to  the  bed-side  of  her  sister,  who 
stretched  out  a  burning  hand  to  her,  saying, 
"  Don't  be  uneasy  about  me,  Harriet :  I  have 
caught  a  cold,  but  I  dare  say  it  will  soon  be  over ; 
for  you  know  our  mother  is  such  a  good  doc- 
tress  that  she  will  cure  me  immediately." 

Poor  Harriet  thought,  M  where  shall  I  be 
when  you  are  cured  ?"  but  she  only  said,  "  It 
was  all  your  care  of  me,  dear  Fanny,  that  oc- 
casioned this." 

"  And  could  I  suffer  in  a  better  cause  ?"  said 
Fanny,  affectionately  pressing  the  hand  she 
held :  "  a  cold  would  have  been  worse  for  you, 
Harriet,  than  for  me.  I  hope  I  shall  soon  be 
well,  and,  perhaps,  we  may  walk  to  the  ruin 
again  before  the  summer  is  quite  over," 
g  5 
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Every  word  augmented  the  misery  of  Harriet: 
she  wished  the  ruin  had  fallen  on  her  head,  or 
that  she  had  been  dashed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
precipice :  nothing  seemed  to  be  so  dreadful  as 
her  actual  situation :  however,  she  made  a  vio- 
lent effort  to  suppress  her  feelings,  and,  after 
kissing  the  burning  forehead  of  her  sister,  did 
as  her  mother  advised,  and  went  to  bed  im- 
mediately —  but  not  to  rest :  her  imprudence 
had  "  murdered  sleep,"  and  she  passed  even  a 
more  restless  night  than  Fanny,  who  raved  in- 
cessantly. The  chief  object  of  her  delirium  was 
Harriet,  and  the  impression  uppermost  in  her 
thoughts  was  the  fear  of  her  getting  cold :  but 
she  sometimes  raved  on  other  subjects,  and  two 
or  three  times  spoke  of  Henry  Hammond,  his 
uncle,  and  her  mother  together.  Once  Harriet 
heard  her  mention  the  name  of  Edwin  Row- 
land, and  say,  "  No,  Lucy,  I  am  sure  it  could 
not  be  he.  —  Who  told  you  so  ?"  and  then,  a 
moment  after,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  Poor  Har- 
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riet !"  Harriet  got  up  and  went  to  her  bed- 
side, thinking  she  might  have  been  awake  and 
called  her ;  but  Fanny  was  asleep.  Mrs.  May- 
nard  came  several  times  into  her  daughters' 
room  during  the  night  to  give  drink  to  the  in- 
valid ;  but  Harriet  did  not  speak,  that  her  mo- 
ther might  suppose  she  slept.  Her  sufferings 
from  the  reproaches  of  her  conscience,  and 
from  her  anxiety  about  the  illness  of  her  sister, 
were  such,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  she 
had  almost  determined  to  sacrifice  her  inclina- 
tion to  her  duty  and  send  to  Edwin  the  token 
of  refusal. 

Towards  morning  Fanny  became  tranquil 
and  fell  into  a  profound  sleep :  her  sister  also, 
fatigued  by  the  agitation  of  her  mind,  reposed 
without  interruption  till  after  eight  d  clock,  when 
she  got  up  and  went  to  look  at  the  clock.  On 
perceiving  that  it  was  almost  nine,  "  The  die  is 
cast !"  thought  she;  and  she  felt  a  strange  kind 
of  satisfaction  in  considering  that  accident  had 
g  6 
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decided  on  what  she  now  felt  to  be  unavoid- 
able. 

When  Mrs.  Maynard  met  her  eldest  daugh*- 
ter  at  breakfast,  she  was  struck  with  the  great 
change  in  her  appearance  since  the  day  before ; 
but  ascribing  it  all  to  the  uneasiness  occasioned 
by  her  sister's  illness,  she  took  pains  to  tranquil- 
lize her  on  that  head,  by  assuring  her  that  she 
was  under  no  apprehensions  about  the  malady 
of  Fanny;  but  Harriet  only  wept  while  she 
spoke,  and  made  no  answer  to  any  thing  she 
said :  the  subject  of  her  thoughts  was  far  dif- 
ferent from  what  her  good  mother   supposed. 

Harriet  had  now  determined  on  her  departure, 
and  watched  every  convenient  opportunity  in  the 
course  of  the  day  to  put  together  in  a  bundle, 
such  as  she  could  carry,  some  part  of  her  ne- 
cessary apparel,  with  all  the  valuable  ornaments 
she  had  received   from   Mrs.  Pemberton ;  and 

these  she  conveyed  from  her  bed-room  while 
13 
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Fanny  slumbered,   and   concealed   in  a   dark 
recess  under  the  staircase. 

At  the  hour  of  dinner,  the  invalid  hap- 
pening to  be  asleep,  Mrs.  Maynard  left  a 
little  girl,  the  servant's  niece,  who  was  parti- 
cularly attached  to  Fanny,  in  her  room,  to  give 
notice  when  she  should  awake,  while  she  went 
to  join  her  eldest  daughter  in  the  parlour. 
Their  meal  was  short  and  melancholy,  for  she 
who  used  to  enliven  it  was  absent ;  and  Harriet 
and  her  mother  were  both  oppressed  with 
gloomy  thoughts,  though  different  in  their  cause 
and  nature. 

"  Do  you  think,  mother,  that  Fanny  will  soon 
be  well  ?"  said  Harriet. 

"  If  she  does  not  grow  worse  than  she  is  at 
present,"  replied  Mrs.  Maynard,  "  I  think  we 
may  have  her  at  dinner  with  us  again  on  Satur- 
day or  Sunday." 

"  How  good  Fanny  is  !  I  am  sure  her  care 
saved  me  from  getting  cold." 
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"lam  glad  of  it,  my  child;  for  a  bad  cold 
might  have  been  more  dangerous  in  its  conse- 
quences to  you  than  to  her." 

"  I  am  not  worthy  of  so  much  kindness," 
said  Harriet,  in  a  faultering  voice ;  "  but,  my 
dear  mother,  I  wish  you  would  assure  me  that 
you  forgive  all  my  past  offences." 

"  Forgive !"  said  Mrs.  Maynard,  with  some 
surprise ;  "  I  have  long  since  forgiven  any  little 
imprudences  you  might  have  been  guilty  of 
formerly,  and  latterly  I  have  had  nothing  to 
complain  of." 

The  tears  rolled  rapidly  down  the  cheeks  of 
Harriet  as  she  said,  "  It  is  a  long  time,  my 
mother,  since  you  gave  me  your  blessing :  —  if 
you  really  pardon  all  my  offences,  do  bless  me 
once  more  as  you  used  to  do  when  I  was  a 
child." 

Mrs.  Maynard  was  surprised  at  the  request, 
and  the  earnestness  with  which  it  was  made; 
but  thinking  that  Harriet's  nerves  had  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  ravings  of  Fanny  in  the  preceding 
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night,  and  having  no  objection  to  indulge  her 
desire,  she  kissed  her  forehead,  and  said,  "  May 
God  bless  and  preserve  you,  my  dear  child, 

and  may " 

"  Enough,  enough,  mother,"  interrupted 
Harriet,  who  dreaded  what  she  might  add,  — 
and  Mrs.  Maynard's  astonishment  increased ;  but 
her  reflections  on  the  subject  were  interrupted 
by  the  little  girl,  who  came  to  say  that  Fanny 
was  awake,  and  had  enquired  for  her  mother. 

When  Mrs.  Maynard  left  the  room,  Harriet 
continued  for  some  minutes  lost  in  thought : 
she  felt  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  having  ob- 
tained her  mother's  blessing,  and  was  glad  to 
have  prevented  what  might  have  followed ;  for 
she  well  remembered  her  having  once  added  a 
solemn  prayer,  "  that  her  children  might  never 
be  separated,"  which  at  this  moment  would  have 
wounded  her  too  deeply. 
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CHAR  XXX. 

An  Elopement.  —  Doubts  and  Fears.  —  Sorrowful 
Certainty. 

1  owards  evening  Fanny,  who  had  been  to- 
lerably quiet  all  day,  began  to  grow  restless, 
and  at  eight  o'clock  her  fever  was  greatly  aug- 
mented. Harriet  was  in  a  state  little  short  of 
distraction.  To  go,  was  misery;  to  stay,  was 
quite  as  bad.  At  length,  hearing  the  servant 
reply  to  her  mother's  enquiry  as  she  came  up 
stairs,  that  it  was  "  half  past  eight,"  she  recol- 
lected there  was  no  time  to  lose  if  she  was  to 
keep  her  appointment ;  and  Mrs.  Maynard  hav- 
ing just  then  entered  her  bed-room  and  shut  the 
door,  she  resolved  that  instant  to  depart.  Ap- 
proaching the  bed  of  Fanny,  who  was  in  a  fe~ 
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verish  slumber,  she  leaned  over  her  and  breathed 
an  ardent  prayer  for  her  recovery  and  happiness, 
then  stole  softly  out  of  the  room.  She  stopped 
again  for  a  moment  at  her  mother's  door,  and 
supported  herself  with  difficulty,  by  the  help  of 
the  bannisters  as  she  descended  the  stairs ;  but 
when  once  on  the  ground-floor  she  began  to 
breathe  more  freely.  She  felt  as  if  in  removing 
from  the  chambers  of  her  mother  and  sister  she 
had  passed  one  barrier ;  and,  without  betraying 
any  great  agitation,  she  told  the  servant,  who 
was  in  the  kitchen,  to  go  softly  up  to  Fanny's 
room  and  attend  in  case  her  sister  should  call, 
as  she  herself  had  something  to  do  which  pre- 
vented her  from  returning  up  stairs  immedi- 
ately ;  and  then,  as  the  little  girl  was  already 
gone  home,  she  had  nothing  further  to  interrupt 
her  departure. 

The  door  into  the  garden  was  not  yet  locked  : 
Harriet's  trembling  hand  opened  it  without 
much  noise,  and  she  at  length  found  herself  in 
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the  open  air.  It  was  a  fine  night,  and  a  fresh 
breeze  revived  the  half-fainting  fugitive,  so  that 
she  was  able  to  reach  the  opposite  side  of  the 
garden  in  a  few  minutes.  After  having  un- 
locked the  door,  she  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
but  at  length,  with  a  sort  of  desperation,  she 
entered  the  lane,  turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  and 
then  flung  it  over  the  wall,  as  it  were  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  retreat. 

The  moon  not  having  yet  risen,  and  the  lane 
being  bordered  by  a  thick  hedge,  her  path  was 
now  in  perfect  darkness,  and  she  shuddered  at 
finding  herself  alone ;  however,  she  walked  slowly 
on,  carrying  her  bundle  alternately  in  each  hand, 
until  she  had  got  half  way  down  the  lane,  when 
suddenly  she  heard  footsteps  behind  her,  and  to 
her  great  terror  felt  something  brush  past  her. 
She  stopped  to  take  breath,  and  then  discovered 
that  the  object  of  her  alarm  was  her  sister's  dog, 
which  slept  in  an  out-house,  and  had  followed 
her  steps :  as  he  licked  her  hand,  she  said,  in  a 
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low  voice,  "  Poor  Rover  !  you  will  not  leave 
Fanny  ;"  and  gaining  courage  from  having  this 
companion,  she  walked  more  quickly  to  the  end 
of  the  lane,  which  appeared  twice  as  long  as  it 
had  ever  done  before.  On  Rover's  beginning 
to  bark  loudly,  she  judged  that  either  the  person 
she  expected  or  some  other  was  near,  and  call- 
ing out  in  a  timid  voice,  "  Who  is  there  ?"  was 
immediately  re-assured  by  Edwin  saying,  "  I 
have  been  expecting  you  so  long,  that  I  began 
to  fear  you  would  not  come  :  I  have  been  twice 
at  the  garden-door,  but  would  not  venture  to 
remain  so  near ;  but  come  now " 

"  Home,  Rover,  home,"  said  Harriet,  in  a 
faultering  tone,  and  the  dog,  accustomed  to 
obey  her  voice,  ran  back  immediately. 

54  Come,"  said  Edwin,  supporting  her,  "  we 
have  no  time  to  lose  :  let  us  haste  away." 

"  Whither?"  said  Harriet,  in  scarcely  audible 
accents. 

fi  Whither  ?"    repeated  Edwin,  rather  impa^ 
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tiently  :  "  with  me ;  with  the  man  to  whom  you 
have  promised  your  hand  ;  with  him  who  leaves 
all  for  your  sake." 

At  a  little  distance  waited  a  carriage  with  post- 
horses,  in  which  they  drove  off  rapidly. 

The  servant,  who  waited  in  Fanny's  room, 
expecting  Harriet  to  return,  soon  fell  fast 
asleep ;  and  no  one  observed  the  shutting  of 
the  house-door  except  Mrs.  Maynard,  who  paid 
no  particular  attention  to  the  circumstance, 
as  it  was  the  back  door  which  led  to  some  of 
the  out-offices,  and  the  maid  had  frequently 
opened  it  at  that  hour.  She,  therefore,  conti- 
nued to  arrange  accounts  which  occupied  her 
for  some  time,  until  at  length  hearing  Fanny 
call  her  sister  repeatedly,  she  went  to  enquire 
what  she  wanted  :  on  half  awakening  from  her 
disturbed  sleep,  she  had  asked  for  something  to 
drink,  and  no  one  answering,  she  had  raised  her 
voice  so  as  to  draw  the  attention  of  her  mother. 
Mrs.  Maynard,  on  coming  into  her  daughter's 
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room,  was  surprised  to  find  the  servant  with 
Fanny  instead  of  her  sister  :  with  some  difficulty 
she  awakened  Jenny,  and  sent  her  to  warm 
some  drink,  while  she  sat  clown  by  the  bed-side 
of  the  invalid,  whom  she  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  rather  better.  "  I  flatter  myself  that 
your  illness  will  be  a  very  short  one,  Fanny," 
said  her  mother,  "  when  you  already  begin  to 
recover.  I  dare  say  you  will  be  able  to  dine 
with  us  on  Saturday,  when  our  good  friend 
Mr.  Hammond  expects  to  hear  you  play  some 
of  his  favourite  tunes."  Fanny  said  she  hoped 
so,  and  again  repeated,  "  how  happy  she  was 
that  Harriet  had  escaped  cold." 

"  By  the  by,  I  wonder  where  she  is,"  said 
Mrs.Maynard:  "  I  thought  I  heard  her  go  down 
stairs  two  hours  ago,  and  supposed  she  had 
returned  without  my  having  observed  it.  Did 
she  tell  you  what  she  went  for  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Fanny,  "  I  was  asleep  when  she 
left  the  room.  I  am  afraid  she  is  very  uneasy 
about  my  illness,  and  also  much  fatigued,  for  I 
must  have  disturbed  her  sadly  last  night." 
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Mrs.  Maynard  agreed  in  this  opinion,  and  said, 
she  thought  it  possible  Harriet  might  have  fallen 
asleep  on  the  sofa  in  the  little  parlour,  as  she  had 
done  more  than  once  after  a  long  walk  :  "  and  I 
won't  disturb  her  for  another  hour,"  added  she. 

The  servant  now  brought  in  the  hot  drink, 
and  Mrs.  Maynard  fearing  that  Fanny,  who  was 
no  longer  sleepy,  might  fatigue  herself  with 
talking,  offered  to  read  to  her,  and  continued 
without  ceasing  till  after  the  clock  struck  twelve. 
Then,  perceiving  that  Fanny  was  asleep,  she 
laid  down  the  book,  and  went  softly  out  of  the 
room  to  seek  for  Harriet,  at  whose  absence  she 
began  to  wonder. 

On  going  down  stairs  she  met  Jenny  in  the 
hall,  and  enquired  of  her  where  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter was,  but  the  woman  had  not  seen  her :  she 
therefore  went  first  to  the  large  parlour,  and 
then  to  the  breakfast-room,  but  found  no  trace 
of  Harriet.     Her  mother  felt  extremely  at  a  loss 
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what  to  think  or  to  do;  and  she  had  no  one  to 
consult,  as  she  would  not  mention  the  matter  to 
Fanny.  After  considering  for  a  moment,  she 
went  into  the  kitchen,  and  on  questioning  the 
servant  very  closely,  whether  any  strangers  had 
been  lately  about  the  house,  she  discovered  that 
old  Thomas  had  mentioned  his  having  seen  a 
fine  gentleman  peeping  about  the  shrubbery  and 
the  garden-hedge  in  a  very  odd  manner  the  day 
before,  and  intended  to  tell  his  mistress  of  it, 
but  was  prevented  by  her  daughter's  illness. 
This  was  a  flash  of  light  to  the  aching  heart  of 
Mrs.Maynard,  which  almost  paralysed  her.  Her 
first  impulse  was  to  call  up  the  old  gardener, 
who  slept  in  an  office  close  to  the  house,  and 
send  him  in  search  of  Harriet ;  but,  on  reflec- 
tion, her  whole  thoughts  were  directed  towards 
the  best  means  of  concealing  the  matter  from 
Fanny  ;  therefore  desiring  the  servant  to  go  to 
bed,  she  resolved  to  sit  up  in  her  daughter's 
room,  and  be  ready  to  open  the  house-door  if 
any  one  knocked,  or  to  meet  Harriet  if  she 
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should  let  herself  in  with  a  false  key.  The  idea 
of  her  child  having  actually  eloped  did  not  at 
first  enter  her  mind. 

Fanny  was  still  asleep  when  her  mother  re- 
turned, and  sitting  down  by  the  side  of  her  bed, 
the  unhappy  parent  abandoned  herself  to  a 
crowd  of  distressing  reflections.  Where  could 
Harriet  be?  Who  had  she  gone  to  meet? 
Edwin  Rowland  was  naturally  the  first  person 
who  occurred  to  her  thoughts;  but  there  was 
uncertainty  even  in  this.  Harriet  had  passed 
two  years  with  Mrs.  Pemberton  :  she  had  made 
a  multitude  of  acquaintances  in  that  time  :  her 
admirers  had  been  numerous  :  she  had  shown 
duplicity  on  many  occasions,  and  her  principles 
had  been  much  shaken  by  the  levity  and  world- 
liness  of  Mrs.  Pemberton's  ways  of  thinking. 
The  strictness  of  her  early  education  had  been 
completely  broken  through ;  and  Mrs.  Maynard 
had  often  observed,  with  pain,  a  half  smile  of 
contempt  at  the  exactness  with  which  she  and 
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Fanny  attended  to  matters  of  comparatively 
small  importance.  Every  new  reflection  planted 
a  new  thorn  in  the  mother's  heart ;  and  bitterly 
she  regretted  that  any  consideration  should  have 
induced  her  to  resign  her  daughter  to  such  a 
woman  as  Mrs.  Pemberton,  of  whose  vanity  she 
had  been  perfectly  aware,  and  of  whose  prudence 
she  had  reason  to  doubt. 

The  clock  had  just  struck  two  when  Fanny 
awoke,  and,  perceiving  some  one  at  her  bed-side, 
called  out,  "  Harriet!"  as  she  drew  back  the 
curtain.  "  Oh  !  mother,  is  it  you  ?"  said  she  ; 
"  I  thought  it  was  my  sister." 

"  Speak  softly,"  said  Mrs.  Maynard,  in  a  low 
voice,  pointing  to  the  bed  of  Harriet,  "  and  tell 
me  if  you  want  any  thing." 

"  Nothing  so  much  as  to  have  you  in  bed  and 
asleep,  as  well  as  Harriet.  I  feel  much  better, 
and  if  you  will  give  me  a  glass  of  barley-water 
to  drink  now,  and  leave  another  by  me,  I  am 
sure  I   shall  not  have  occasion  to  disturb  any 

VOL.  II.  H 
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one  this   night.     I  suppose   it   is   now    eleven 
o'clock." 

"  Past,"  said  Mrs.  Maynard. 

"  Oh,  then,  my  dear  mother,  do  go  to  bed." 

"  I  must  first  see  you  asleep  again,  Fanny ;  so 
compose  yourself  as  soon  as  you  have  drank." 

She  then  placed  a  little  table  by  her  daugh- 
ter's bed,  and  put  some  drink  on  it,  to  appear 
as  if  she  meant  to  retire  to  her  own  room ;  and 
as  soon  as  Fanny  was  again  asleep,  she  lay  down 
on  the  bed  of  Harriet,  but  never  slumbered  for 
a  moment.     The  power  of  sleeping  had  gone 
from  her,  and  she  listened  hour  after  hour  until 
the  clock  struck  five,  hoping  that  her  daughter 
would  yet  return.     She  then  rose,    and,   after 
looking  at  Fanny,  and  seeing  that  she  was  in  a 
calm  sleep,  went  down  stairs  to  search  again  in 
both  the  parlours,   still  vainly  flattering  herself 
that  it  was  possible  Harriet  might  have  returned 
unknown  to  her,  and  remained  below  for  fear  of 
being  heard.     She  then  went  into  the  kitchen, 
where   Jenny  was    occupied   about  her    usual 
business,  and  could  not  help  expecting  to  hear 
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something  from  her ;  but  the  girl  only  enquired 
after  the  health  of  Fanny,  and  did  not  seem  to 
think  about  her  sister,  of  whose  absence  she  was 
in  fact  ignorant. 

Mrs.  Maynard,  though  a  woman  of  strong 
mind,  was  quite  stunned  by  this  blow ;  and 
were  it  not  that  her  anxiety  about  the  health 
of  her  younger  daughter  induced  her  to  make 
great  exertions,  she  had  sunk  under  the  unex- 
pected misfortune.  To  conceal  the  absence  of 
Harriet  much  longer  was  impossible ;  and  to 
communicate  it  to  Fanny,  in  her  present  state, 
dreadful :  she  was  certainly  recovering,  and  her 
malady  had  been  slight ;  but  it  was  a  mere  bo- 
dily disease,  and  her  mother  could  not  guess 
what  might  be  the  consequence  if  mental  uneasi- 
ness were  to  be  added  to  it.  She  wished  much 
to  consult  some  person  whose  head  might  be 
clearer  than  her  own,  and  at  last  determined  to 
send  for  Mr.  Hammond ;  but  not  ch using  to 
disturb  the  old  gentleman  at  such  an  early  hour, 
h  2 
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she  resolved  to  wait  until  seven  o'clock,  and 
then  send  a  written  message  by  Jenny,  who  did 
not  yet  know  that  Harriet  was  missing.  Hav- 
ing, therefore,  scrawled  a  line,  and  left  it  to  the 
servant,  with  a  charge  to  take  it  to  the  parson- 
age the  moment  the  clock  struck,  she  retired  to 
her  own  chamber ;  and  leaving  the  door  open, 
so  as  to  hear  any  noise  in  Fanny's  room,  or  see 
any  one  who  might  enter  it,  she  attempted  to 
employ  the  time  in  some  necessary  needle-work, 
though  her  eyes  and  head  were  in  such  pain 
that  she  could  hardly  see  what  she  was  about. 

It  was  past  seven  before  Fanny  awoke,  and 
when  Mrs.  Maynard  heard  her  call  "  Harriet !" 
she  went  into  her  room.  "  I  feel  quite  well  this 
morning,  my  dear  mother,  and  am  able  to  get 
up,  if  you  will  give  me  leave." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  her  mother ;  "  you  must 
keep  very  quiet,  or  the  fever  may  return." 

Fanny  then  asked  what  o'clock  it  was;  and  on 
her   mother's  answering  that  it   "  had   struck 
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seven,"  she  said,  "  Pray,  then,  waken  Harriet ; 
for  I  always  give  her  a  good  shake  before  this 
hour,  or  she  would  not  get  up  at  all." 

"  Harriet  is  not  in  her  bed,"  said  Mrs.  May- 
nard,  making  a  great  effort  to  speak  in  a  firm  tone. 

"  Oh  !  then  I  hope  she  is  gone  to  water  my 
geraniums,  as  I  -begged  she  would  last  night ;  it 
was  very  good  of  her  to  get  up  for  this  purpose  ; 
I  don't  suppose  any  tiring  else  w^ould  have  got 
her  out  of  bed  so  soon." 

"  I  will  leave  you  now,  Fanny,"  said  her  mo- 
ther, who  could  not  support  this  conversation  : 
"  and  pray. remain  quiet  till  my  return." 

"  Yes,  I  will;  but  it  seems  a  long  time  since 
I  saw  Harriet.     Do  send  her  to  me." 

"  Would  to  heaven  I  could  !"  thought  poor 
Mrs.  Maynard,  as  she  descended  the  stairs. 

The  servant  was  gone  with  the  note  to  Mr. 
Hammond,  and  during  her  absence  Mrs.  May- 
nard employed  herself  in  preparing  breakfast  for 
Fanny,  which  she  had  scarcely  finished,  when 
H  3 
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Jenny  returned  to  say  that  the  old  gentleman 
was  following  her  ;  for  the  moment  he  read  the 
paper,  he  called  for  his  hat  and  stick,  saying, 
"  I  must  go  this  instant,"  and  she  had  run  on 
before  to  tell  her  mistress.  Mrs.  Maynard  then 
hastened  to  take  Fanny's  breakfast  up  stairs,  as 
she  did  not  like  to  let  the  servant  into  her  room 
in  the  present  state  of  things ;  but  when  she 
opened  the  door,  the  first  words  Fanny  uttered 
were,  u  Why  don't  Harriet  come  to  me  ?" 

"  She  cannot  come  just  now,"  replied  her 
mother;  "  nor  can  I  either  stay  with  you  at  pre- 
sent, as  there  is  a  person  about  business  waiting 
for  me"  (Mr.  Hammond  had  entered  the  house 
while  she  was  on  the  stairs);  "  but  I  will  leave 
you  every  thing  you  want,  as  Jenny  has  some- 
thing to  do  below  stairs.  In  half  an  hour  I  shall 
probably  be  at  liberty  to  return  to  you." 

"  Thank  you,  dear  mother;  and  pray  send 
Harriet  as  soon  as  you  can." 

Mrs.  Maynard   gave   no   answer,    but  went 
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down  with  a  heavy  heart  to  receive  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, who  advanced  to  meet  her  with  an 
expression  of  great  anxiety  in  his  counte- 
nance. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  he.  "  Why  did 
you  send  me  that  hurried  note  ?  And  why  do 
you  look  so  deadly  pale?"  Then  taking  her 
kindly  by  the  hand,  he  made  her  sit  down,  and 
seated  himself  by  her.  When  she  first  at- 
tempted to  speak,  a  gush  of  tears  interrupted 
her  words  ;  but  this  passed  off  quickly,  and  she 
then  became  sufficiently  calm  to  relate  the  cause 
of  her  agitation.  The  good  man  was  greatly 
shocked,  and  employed  every  argument  that 
religion  and  friendship  could  suggest  to  soothe 
her  sorrows,  but  to  little  purpose ;  for,  as  she 
said,  the  uncertainty  was  worse  than  all,  and 
nothing  could  console  her  for  that.  "  She  had 
sent  for  Mr.  Hammond,  as  her  nearest  neigh- 
bour, and  one  of  her  best  friends,  to  entreat  that 
he  would  make  enquiries  in  the  village  respect- 
ing what  strangers  might  have  been  lately  seen 
h  4 
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there ;  and  also  to  ask  his  opinion  respecting 
the  best  mode  of  communicating  this  heavy 
misfortune  to  Fanny." 

"  As  to  the  latter,"  he  said,  "  she  must  act 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  sick  per- 
son, and,  if  possible,  conceal  the  matter  for  an- 
other day;  but  this,  he  suspected,  was  not  to 
be  done,  as  it  was  very  probable  that  Fanny 
might  have  seen  or  heard  something  which 
would  lead  her  to  conjecture  what  had  hap- 
pened. In  regard  to  the  enquiries  Mrs.  May- 
nard  wished  to  have  made,  he  would  imme- 
diately talk  to  old  Thomas,  and  then  proceed  to 
all  those  of  his  parishioners  who,  either  innocently 
or  otherwise,  were  likely  to  know  any  thing  of 
this  affair,  and  hoped  to  return  with  some  cer- 
tain intelligence  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours." 

When  Mrs.  Maynard  returned  to  her  daugh- 
ter's chamber,  Fanny,  drawing  back  the  curtain 
of  her  bed,  and  looking  her  mother  full  in  the 
face,  said,    "  I  know  something  extraordinary 
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has  occurred.  Tell  me,  my  dear  mother,  is 
Harriet  ill  ?  Or  has  any  accident  happened  to 
her?" 

"  She  is  not  ill,  that  I  know  of;  at  least,  she 
was  not  last  night,"  said  Mrs.  Maynard,  in  a 
hesitating  tone. 

"  Then  she  is  gone  !"  cried  Fanny,  starting 
up.  "Oh!  that  cruel  Edwin!"  and,  bursting 
into  tears,  she  sunk  again  upon  the  pillow.    . 

Her  mother,  surprised  at  her  words,  de- 
manded an  explanation  ;  and  Fanny,  after  having 
related  to  her  several  trifling  circumstances  which 
had  awakened  her  suspicions  at  various  times, 
gave  her  an  account  of  Harriet's  fainting  fit  at 
the  ruin,  which  she  had  not  before  mentioned, 
as  her  sister  requested  she  would  not;  and 
added,  that,  after  going  for  assistance  to  the 
woodman's  house,  on  approaching  the  place 
where  she  had  left  Harriet,  she  thought  she 
heard  voices,  and  just  as  she  reached  the  spot, 
had  been  startled  by  a  rustling  amongst  the 
bushes,  which  she  had  remarked  to  the  wood- 
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man's  wife,  who  said  it  was  probably  occasioned 
by  some  of  the  dogs,  who  often  came  there  to 
hunt  for  birds.  On  recollection,  too,  Fanny 
said,  there  was  something  very  uncommon  in 
the  agitation  of  her  sister,  and  it  also  struck  her 
afterwards,  that  Harriet's  fainting  fit  was  caused 
by  hearing  of  the  imprisonment  to  which  a 
father  had  condemned  his  daughter,  as  the  pu- 
nishment of  a  meditated  elopement. 

Fanny,  though  much  distressed  by  this  event, 
bore  it  better  than  her  mother  expected ;  for  she 
flattered  herself  that  at  least  the  man  for  whose 
sake  Harriet  had  practised  so  much  duplicity, 
and  abandoned  her  best  friends,  was  extremely 
attached  to  her,  and  would  make  her  an  affec- 
tionate husband,  in  spite  of  the  many  faults  laid 
to  his  charge ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  her  tears, 
she  expressed  to  her  mother  this  hope.  Mrs. 
Maynard  was  glad  she  had  found  this  mode  of 
consolation,  and  refrained  from  diminishing  it 
by  uttering  her  own  apprehensions,  which  were 
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of  a  very  gloomy  nature ;  for  with  the  character 
she  had  heard  of  Edwin,  and  the  power  he  pos- 
sessed over  Harriet,  she  much  feared  that  he 
would  not  marry  her  at  all. 

The  mother  and  daughter  exerted  themselves 
to  console  each  other,  and  to  suppress  the  com- 
munication of  their  painful  thoughts ;  and  in 
some  measure  they  succeeded,  though  the  un- 
fortunate Harriet  was  the  chief  subject  of  their 
discourse.  Mrs.  Maynard  remained  most  part 
of  the  morning  by  the  bed-side  of  Fanny,  and  it 
was  a  great  comfort  to  her  to  perceive  that  her 
malady  did  not  appear  to  be  augmented  by  the 
severe  shock  of  her  sister's  elopement. 
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CHAP.  XXXI. 

The  Widow  Stubbs  again. — Consolation  for  Fanny. 
— News  from  London. 

iVl r.Hammond  did  not  return  till  two  o'clock, 
and  then  communicated  to  Mrs.  Maynard  all 
that  has  been  already  narrated  respecting  the 
abode  of  Edwin  at  the  farm-house,  outside  the 
village  of  Sunbury ;  adding,  that  the  same  per- 
son had  just  passed  three  days  there  previous 
to  Harriet's  elopement,  and  had  gone  to  the 
next  town  for  a  post-chaise,  which  he  had  ap- 
pointed to  wait  in  some  particular  place,  where, 
he  said,  he  should  go  to  meet  it,  and  the  evening 
before  had  taken  leave  of  his  host  at  an  early 
hour,  and  gone  away  on  foot.  The  people  of 
the  house  where  he  had  lodged  were  lavish  in 
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their  praises  of  "  the  good  handsome  young 
gentleman,"  to  which  Mr.  Hammond  listened, 
though  impatiently,  until  he  had  obtained  all 
the  information  they  could  give  him.  He  then 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  poor  man,  fa- 
ther of  the  shepherd  boy,  whom  the  old  gar- 
dener had  several  times  observed  lurking  about 
the  lane  near  the  garden  door  and  the  shrubbery 
wall.  The  lad,  who  seemed  to  be  eleven  or 
twelve  years  old,  and  very  sharp  and  cunning, 
as  soon  as  his  first  awe  of  Mr.  Hammond  wore 
off,  readily  told  all  he  knew,  considering  the 
part  he  had  acted  extremely  clever.  It  ap- 
peared that  he  had  received  the  notes  he  carried 
to  Nansfield  from  a  fine  gentleman  in  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Stubbs,  who  was  herself  the  person  that 
called  him  in,  and  sometimes  gave  him  ginger- 
bread while  the  gentleman  was  writing.  Mr.  Ham- 
mond was  shocked  to  find  a  woman  of  her  age  and 
independent  circumstances  the  confidant  and 
assistant  in  such  an  affair  ;  and  did  not  attempt 
to    withstand  the    inclination  which   he  felt   to 
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remonstrate  with  her  on  the  baseness  of  her 
conduct,  especially  as  he  was  not  without  hopes 
of  obtaining  from  her  some  farther  information 
on  the  subject  of  the  fugitives. 

He  therefore  proceeded  immediately  to  the 
dwelling  of  Mrs.  Stubbs,  who,  always  delighted 
with  any  thing  like  a  visit,  received  him  with  abun- 
dance of  compliments ;  but  when  he  assumed  the 
tone  of  command  and  reproof,  which  his  clerical 
character,  joined  to  some  years  of  seniority,  au- 
thorised, she  changed  her  tone,  and  at  first  af- 
fected, with  an  offended  air,  to  deny  the  deed  with 
which  she  was  charged;  but  finding  that  the  proofs 
were  too  strong  for  falsehood  to  overcome,  she 
assumed  quite  another  manner,  saying,  "  She 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  Captain  Rowland, 
but  that  he  was  a  very  civil  young  gentleman, 
who  had  always  treated  her  with  great  respect 
since  she  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  one 
day  by  accident,  and  that  she  was  very  willing 
to  oblige  both  him  and  Miss  Harriet,  who  had 
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never  shown  her  any  unpoliteness."  But  at 
length,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  becoming 
very  angry,  she  owned  that  all  she  had  done 
was  more  for  the  purpose  of  being  revenged  on 
Fanny,  than  of  pleasing  her  sister ;  and  when 
she  declared  her  satisfaction  in  having  at  last 
succeeded,  the  good  old  clergyman  lost  all  pa- 
tience, and  hurried  out  of  the  house,  declaring, 
"  he  would  not  stay  a  moment  longer  under 
the  roof  with  such  a  fiend." 

From  thence  he  proceeded  to  the  houses  of 
several  persons  from  whom  he  expected  some 
intelligence ;  but  could  hear  nothing  more  than 
he  had  already  learnt,  and  therefore  had  little 
new  to  relate  to  Mrs.  Maynard. 

When  Mr.  Hammond  gave  an  account  of 
his  visit  to  Mrs.  Stubbs,  and  the  wicked  cause 
assigned  by  her  for  her  base  conduct,  Mrs.  May- 
nard could  not  refrain  from  tears,  and  said,  she 
had  often  warned  Fanny,  to  no  purpose,  of  the 
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danger  of  making  enemies  of  such  people  as 
Mrs.  Stubbs ;  but  added,  that  although  the 
lesson  was  too  severe  for  her  to  receive  at  pre- 
sent, it  would  be  right  to  let  her  have  the  chance 
of  profiting  by  it  when  her  health  was  restored. 
Mr.  Hammond  could  not  believe  that  his  fa- 
vourite Fanny  had  been  to  blame,  but  ascribed 
all  to  the  diabolical  character  of  Mrs.  Stubbs, 
whom  he  was  perfectly  justified  in  calling  "  the 
chief  mischief-maker  of  the  village,"  though 
there  were  some  people  who  gave  the  preference 
to  her  friend  Miss  Blakeney.  After  some  con- 
sultation about  what  should  be  done,  Mr.  Ham- 
mond returned  to  the  parsonage,  to  write  imme- 
diately (being  post-day)  to  his  nephew  on  the 
subject;  and  left  Mrs.  Maynard  to  address  her 
enquiries  also,  without  delay,  to  those  friends 
in  London  on  whose  zeal  she  could  depend  for 
obtaining  information  respecting  the  fugitives. 

Fanny  continued  tolerably  calm  all  day;   but 
towards  evening  her  fever  returned,  and  in  the 
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night  her  mother,  who  had  removed  into  Har- 
riet's bed,  heard  her  rave  continually  of  her 
sister  and  Edwin.  When  Mr.  Hammond  called 
to  ask  how  she  was  next  morning,  he  found 
Mrs.  Maynard  in  great  anxiety  about  her  health, 
which  appeared  to  |»ve  suffered  more  by  the 
shock  she  had  received  than  was  at  first  sup- 
posed. The  old  gentleman  said,  if  her  mother 
thought  it  would  not  hurt  the  invalid,  to  see  him 
for  a  moment,  he  might  perhaps  be  able  to  sug- 
gest something  which  would  be  of  service  to  her ; 
"  for,"  said  he,  "  though  I  do  not  pretend  to 
have  your  knowledge  of  medicine,  yet  I  have 
had  some  experience  in  complaints  of  this  sort." 
Mrs.  Maynard  was  glad  to  accept  his  kind  offer, 
and  going  into  her  daughter's  room,  said,  "  My 
dear  child,  here  is  Mr.  Hammond  come  to  see 
you.  Do  you  feel  as  if  you  should  be  able  to 
speak  to  him  ?" 

"  Oh !  yes,"  replied  Fanny,  with  a  cheerful 
voice;  "  and  I  am  sure  it  will  do  me  good  to  see 
his  venerable  countenance." 
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The  old  gentleman  sat  down  by  Fanny's  bed- 
side, and,  after  expressing  his  sorrow  for  her 
illness,   and  the  vexation  she  had  suffered,  pro- 
ceeded to  relate  briefly  the  circumstances  which 
had  come  to  his  knowledge  (omitting,  however, 
entirely  his  interview  wifcj|  Mrs.  Stubbs) ;    and 
added,  that  "  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  a  man 
would  take  all  this  trouble  except  for  a  woman 
to  whom  he  was  extremely  attached  ;"  thus  flat- 
tering the  hopes  of  Fanny,   that  Edwin  would 
prove  a  kind  husband  to  her  imprudent  sister. 
He  then  said,  "  I  have  written  to  one  who  will 
perfectly  sympathise  in  all  our  feelings  on  this 
occasion,    to  make  every   enquiry   possible  in 
London  respecting  the  movements  of  Captain 
Rowland ;  and  we  shall  soon  learn  all  that  can 
be  known  on  that  subject.     My  nephew  Henry, 
who  is  the  person  on  whom  I  rely,  will  leave 
nothing  undone  to  ascertain  what  we  wish  to 
discover,  and,  as  I  expect  him  very  shortly,  we 
shall  hear  all  the  details  at  full  length." 

A  faint  red  coloured  the  pale  cheek  of  Fanny 
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for  a  moment,  as  she  asked,  in  a  tremulous  tone, 
"  whether  his  nephew  was  now  in  London  ?" 

Mr.  Hammond  replied  in  the  affirmative,  but 
added,  that  "  in  less  than  a  fortnight  he  hoped 
to  see  him  established  at  the  parsonage." 

Fanny  said  no  more  on  the  subject ;  and  Mr. 
Hammond,  taking,  his  leave  of  her  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes after,  went  down  stairs,  and  telling  Mrs. 
Maynard  to  be  under  no  uneasiness  about  her 
daughter,  as  he  had  given  her  a  medicine  which 
would  certainly  be  of  use,  he  then  went  away. 

Understanding  what  he  had  said  in  a  li- 
teral sense,  she  hurried  to  the  apartment  of 
Fanny,  to  know  what  their  old  friend  had  given 
her;  but  she  explained  his  words,  by  saying, 
"  she  supposed  he  alluded  to  the  great  con- 
solation he  had  given  her,  by  agreeing  so  per- 
fectly in  her  opinion  respecting  the  strong  at- 
tachment which  Edwin  must  feel  for  her 
sister." 

Mrs. Maynard  had  her  mind  too  much  occupied 
with  other  matters  to  reflect  much  on  this  fragile 
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source  of  comfort ;  but  she  was  happy  to  per- 
ceive that  Fanny  did  become  better  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  passed  the  night  so  well, 
that  when  Lucy  was  allowed  to  see  her  next 
morning,  she  found  her  more  cheerful  than 
could  have  been  expected. 

The  news  of  Harriet's  flight  and  her  sister's 
illness  had  quickly  spread  through  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  all  those  who  wished  well  to 
the  family  of  Nansfield  came  to  make  friendly 
enquiries.  Many  of  them  had  seen  Edwin 
lurking  about  the  village,  and  some  recollected 
suspicious  circumstances,  which  had  not  struck 
them  at  the  time,  as,  in  spite  of  his  shabby  dress, 
the  appearance  of  the  individual  was  so  much 
that  of  a  gentleman,  that  no  one  suspected  him 
of  being  a  thief,  the  species  of  offender  best 
known  and  most  dreaded  in  the  Vale  ofSunbury. 
Various  opinions  were  afloat  on  the  subject  of 
Harriet's  elopement ;  but  in  one  thing  all  agreed, 
namely?  that  a  mother  like  Mrs.  Maynard  did 
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not  merit  such  ungrateful  conduct  from  her 
daughter.  Old  Gilbert  Harris  particularly 
sympathised  in  the  grief  of  his  cousin ;  for,  he 
said,  "  if  Lucy  had  played  him  such  a  trick, 
he  believed  it  would  have  broke  his  heart ;  but 
no  one  could  have  done  such  a  rascally  thing, 
except  a  fine  lady ;  and,  thank  God  !  Lucy  did 
not  know  how  to  be  a  fine  lad}-."  "  You  have 
one  good  daughter,  Nanny,"  he  would  say, 
"  and  that  ought  to  comfort  you.  Fanny,  I  am 
sure,  will  never  be  a  fine  lady,  and  I  hope  we 
shall  see  her  married  among  us  before  long: 
I'm  sorry  I'm  not  a  young  bachelor  for  her 
sake."  Gilbert  felt  happy  in  causing  a  smile 
upon  his  cousin's  face ;  and  Mrs.  Maynard 
took  his  expressions  of  kindness  as  they  were 
meant. 

Mrs.  Betty  Harris  expressed  herself  in  milder 
terms  than  her  brother  on  the  subject  of  Har- 
riet's elopement,  though  her  astonishment  at  the 
event  was  much  greater,  in  consequence  of  the 
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reliance  she  had  placed  on  her  own  penetration, 
and  the  discoveries  it  had  made  respecting  her 
nephew  John.  "  But,"  said  she  to  her  niece, 
"  it  is  hard  for  innocent  country  folks,  like  us, 
to  understand  people  who  have  lived  in  the 
London  world  !" 

After  a  few  days  Fanny  was  well  enough  to 
go  about  as  usual,  and  Mrs.  Maynard  began  to 
recover  her  spirits  in  some  degree ;  but  every- 
thing which  recalled  the  image  of  Harriet  to  the 
mind  of  either  brought  the  tears  into  their  eyes. 
Ten  days  passed  before  any  answrer  arrived  from 
Henry,  wrho  having  been  at  a  little  distance  from 
town,  did  not  receive  his  uncle's  letter  as  soon 
as  had  been  reckoned  on  :  he  wrote  only  a  few 
lines  to  say,  that  he  had  already  made  some  en- 
quiries, and  would  obtain  more  information  be- 
fore he  related  what  he  had  heard,  which  he 
hoped  to  do  by  word  of  mouth  in  a  few  days. 

Henry's  meeting  with  the  family  of  Nansfield 
15 
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was  not  such  as  he  had  promised  himself;  the 
distressing  event  which  had  taken  place  in  his 
absence,   and  the  alteration  in  Fanny,  who  had 
not  yet  recovered  her  good  looks,  threw  a  shade 
of  melancholy  over  the   satisfaction  he  felt  in 
rejoining  his  friends ;  and  besides,   the  news  he 
had  to  communicate  were  not  of  a  consolatory 
nature.     He  had  learnt,  from  good  authority, 
that  Edwin,   after  receiving  a   legacy  of  some 
thousands,  bequeathed  to  him  by  a  distant  re- 
lation, and  selling  his  commission,  without  the 
approbation  or  knowledge  of  his  parents,   had 
set  off  to  the  continent  with  a  young  woman  to 
whom  he  had  formed  an  attachment;  but  not  a 
word  of  his    having  married  her.    His  family 
were  in  the  most  violent  rage  against  him,  and 
spoke  with  the  utmost  bitterness  of  the  com- 
panion of  his  flight :  the  old  earl  had  declared 
that  he  would  never  see  him  again,  or  leave  him 
any  thing  in  his  will,  and  regretted  that  he  was 
entitled  to  a  share  of  the  settlement  on  younger 
children.     This,    however,    Henry    had   ascer- 
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tained  to  be  such  as  might  support  two  persons 
of  moderate  wants  extremely  well ;  but  when  old 
Mr.  Hammond,  through  whom  all  this  was 
communicated  to  Mrs.Maynard,  dwelt  on  this  last 
particular  as  a  fortunate  circumstance,  she  shook 
her  head,  saying,  "  I  fear  neither  of  them  are 
persons  of  moderate  wants ;  but  I  only  wish  I 
could  once  know  that  the  unfortunate  girl  was 
married,  and  I  should  soon  be  reconciled  to  the 
loss  of  her."  On  this  subject  Mr.  Hammond 
could  give  her  no  consolation,  as  all  the  inform- 
ation Henry  had  obtained  came  from  a  person 
connected  with  the  family  of  Edwin,  and  his 
relations  were  determined  to  believe,  or  at  least 
to  assert,  that  he  was  not  married.  As  to  Fanny, 
she  had  no  doubts  on  this  subject,  and  therefore 
escaped  much  of  the  anxiety  which  harassed 
the  mind  of  her  mother. 
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CHAP.  XXXII, 

An  unexpected  Letter.  —  Consolation  of  more  than 
one  sort. — Happy  prospects. 

iVlORE  than  two  months  had  elapsed  since  the 
elopement  of  Harriet;  and  her  mother  and 
sister,  who  had  vainly  expected,  week  after  week, 
some  letter  or  message  from  her,  with  aching 
hearts  began  to  resign  all  hope  of  hearing  from 
the  fugitive ;  when  one  day  a  heavy  packet,  with 
a  foreign  post-mark,  was  brought  to  Mrs.  May- 
nard.  She  opened  it  with  a  trembling  hand, 
and  looked  anxiously  for  the  writing  of  her 
absent  daughter,  but  nothing  resembling  it  met 
her  eye.  A  letter,  in  characters  not  quite  un- 
known to  her,  contained  the  following  words : 

VOL.  II.  I 
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"  You  will  find  enclosed,  Madam,  an  authen- 
ticated certificate  of  your  daughter's  marriage, 
which  I  send  to  you,  at  her  earnest  request,  be- 
fore we  go  farther  from  England.  She  would 
have  written  to  you  long  since,  but  that  I  have 
interfered  to  prevent  her,  as  any  agitation  is 
hurtful  to  her  health,  which  is  very  delicate,  and 
the  cause  of  our  removal  to  a  more  southern 
climate.  I  am  charged,  therefore,  to  convey 
the  affectionate  remembrances  of  Harriet  to  her 
mother  and  sister." 

This  letter  was  dated  from  Paris,  and  signed 
with  the  initials  E.  R.  It  contained  a  certificate 
proving  the  marriage  ceremony  to  have  been 
performed  six  weeks  before  by  an  English 
clergyman  at  Brussels,  and  signed  by  no  less 
than  five  other  witnesses,  several  of  whose  names 
were  known  to  Mrs.  Maynard,  whose  surprise 
was  great  that  a  thing  apparently  so  public 
should  not  have  reached  her  sooner.  Mrs. 
Maynard,    though     cruelly    wounded    by   her 
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daughter's  neglect,  felt  much  consolation  in  the 
certainty  of  her  being  married ;  while  Fanny 
was  puzzled  to  comprehend  how  it  was  possible 
for  any  one  to  prevent  Harriet  from  writing  to 
her  mother,  and  felt  that  she  should  not  easily 
forgive  a  person  who  attempted  to  impose  such 
a  prohibition  on  her.  But  was  there  in  the 
world  any  one  who  could  have  enticed  her 
away  from  that  mother  ? 

No  farther  news  of  Harriet  arrived ;  and, 
indeed,  the  stile  of  the  letter  they  had  received 
gave  little  hopes  of  hearing  from  her,  to  her 
mother  and  sister,  who  in  time  began  to  ac- 
custom themselves  to  her  loss.  She  was  dead 
to  them  ;  and  when  they  talked  of  her,  it  was  as 
a  person  they  were  never  to  see  again,  though 
each  had  a  secret  foreboding  that  she  should 
one  day  meet  her.  Fanny  recovered  her  health 
and  good  looks  rapidly,  and  left  nothing  undone 
to  raise  her  mother's  spirits :  but,  in  spite  of 
every  exertion,  Mrs.  Maynard  was  a  long  time 
t  2 
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before  her  original  cheerfulness  returned;  u  for,'* 
as  she  used  to  say,  when  alone  with  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, "  the  blow  she  had  received  was  more 
heavy  than  the  death  of  her  daughter  could 
have  inflicted.',  However,  she  suppressed  all 
such  observations  before  Fanny,  and  returned 
to  her  usual  habits  of  life ;  but  they  passed  a 
melancholy  winter.  The  Harris  family  were 
depressed  by  the  encreasing  maladies  of  Mrs. 
Betty,  whose  kindness  of  heart  and  simplicity 
of  character  rendered  her  dear  to  all  around 
her,  and  especially  to  her  own  relations ;  and 
Mr.  Hammond  was  detained  at  home  during 
several  weeks  by  a  severe  cold,  which  occasioned 
great  anxiety  to  his  friends,  and  engrossed  the 
entire  attention  of  his  nephew.  However,  as 
spring  approached,  every  thing  assumed  a  hap- 
pier aspect.  Some  palliative  remedies  had  given 
great  relief  to  the  sister  of  Gilbert  Harris  ;  and 
the  good  clergyman,  whose  malady  was  only 
temporary,  being  restored  to  health,  made  his 
visits  to   Nansfield  more  frequent   than  ever; 
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generally  accompanied  by  his  nephew,  whose 
society  was  particularly  acceptable  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  place.  The  friendship  between 
Fanny  and  Lucy  suffered  no  change,  as  it  was 
founded,  on  mutual  esteem  and  an  agreement  in 
character :  and  their  intimacv  was  one  of  Mrs. 
Maynard's  chief  consolations,  as  the  vicinity  of 
their  dwellings  enabled  her,  even  in  the  dreary 
months  of  winter,  to  find  various  opportunities 
of  having  Fanny  with  her  friend,  whose  company 
appeared  to  her  that  most  likely  to  prevent  those 
sorrowful  reflections,  which  often  preyed  upon 
her  own  mind. 

One  fine  afternoon,  when  Fanny  was  gone  to 
walk  with  Lucy,  old  Mr.  Hammond  came  into 
the  room  where  Mrs.  Maynard  was  sitting  at 
work,  her  thoughts  involuntarily  turned  to  past 
days,  and  said  to  her,  with  a  cheerful  air,  "  I  am 
glad  to  find  you  alone,  and  if  I  do  not  disturb 
you,  will  pass  half  an  hour  here.',  Mrs.  Maynard 
immediately  removed  her  work  from  the  sofa,  to 
i  3 
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make  room  for  the  good  old  gentleman,  and 
asked  if  he  had  any  news  to  tell  her  of  her  ab- 
sent daughter. 

"  No,"  replied  he ;  "  I  am  come  to  talk  on  a 
very  different  subject.  Do  you  remember  the 
last  evening  before  Henry  went  to  London,  that 
he  said  he  had  a  boon  to  ask  of  you,  which  you 
promised,  if  possible,  to  grant  ?" 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Mrs.  Maynard.  "  Is 
there  any  thing  I  can  do  for  the  man  who  saved 
my  life?' 

*  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Hammond ;  "  you  can  add 
much  to  the  happiness  of  both  his  and  mine,  if 
you  will  give  him  your  daughter  Fanny.  He 
hesitated  whether  I  should  first  speak  to  you  on 
the  subject,  or  he  to  your  daughter ;  for  he  did 
not  like  to  have  your  consent  asked  until  her's 
was  obtained,  and  feared  to  displease  you  by 
addressing  her  without  your  permission ;  so  I 
settled  the  matter  by  sayings  we  might  both 
speak  at  once,  and  have  therefore  sent  him  in 
search  of  her.     Poor  fellow  !  he  was  very  doubt- 
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nil  about  the  state  of  Fanny's  feelings  towards 
him,  till  I  told  him  they  were  as  favourable  as 
he  could  wish." 

"  And  how,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  May- 
nard,  "  did  you  know  this  so  well  ?" 

"  Oh  !"  replied  Mr.  Hammond,  "  I  have  had 
many  proofs.  Ever  since  Henry  made  me  his 
confidant,  almost  two  years  ago,  I  have  watched 
your  daughter  with  a  jealous  eye  ;  and  if  I  know 
any  thing  of  the  heart  of  woman,  she  is  as  well 
disposed  towards  my  nephew  as  he  or  I  could 
desire." 

The  old  gentleman  then  proceeded  to  tell  of 
various  circumstances  which  he  had  remarked 
in  proof  of  his  opinion;  amongst  others,  the 
immediate  good  effect  produced  on  Fanny's 
health  by  the  news  of  Henry's  speedy  return, 
the  morning  she  appeared  so  ill.  He  then  con- 
tinued to  execute  the  remainder  of  his  commis- 
sion, by  saying,  that  his  nephew  had  charged 
him  to  represent  to  Mrs.  Maynard  the  narrow 
state  of  his  income  at  present,  and  how  small 
i  4 
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an  augmentation  he  had  to  expect  in  future 
("  more  than  he  thinks,  however,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  smiling),  as  he  should  be  very  sorry 
to  have  any  mistake  on  that  subject. 

"  In  regard  to  that  matter,"  said  Mrs.  May- 
nard,  "  I  am  sure  that  whatever  you  think  a 
competence  will  be  sufficient  for  such  a  woman 
as  Fanny ;  and  if  your  suspicions  are  just,  as  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  in  now  recollecting  cir- 
cumstances which  my  distressed  thoughts  pre- 
vented me  from  dwelling  on,  I  can  assure  you, 
with  perfect  sincerity,  that  I  would  rather  have 
Henry  Hammond  for  my  son-in-law,  than  any 
man  I  have  ever  seen." 

"  Then,  if  the  young  people  agree,  you  give 
your  consent." 

"  Undoubtedly,  and  with  the  greatest  joy ;  I 
know  nothing  but  what  is  good  of  your  nephew, 
and  his  family ;  and  I  am  well  convinced  that 
Fanny  will  have  no  capricious  wants  to  render 
a  moderate  income  insufficient ;"  —  and  she 
sighed,  for  she  thought  of  Harriet.     Mr.  Ham- 
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mond  saw  what  passed  in  her  mind,  and  imme- 
diately turned  her  attention  to  the  future  esta- 
blishment of  the  young  couple,  and  detailed  to 
her  all  his  plans  for  their  welfare.  He  alsft  in- 
formed her  that  the  nobleman  in  whose  gift  was 
the  living  of  Sunbury,  a  young  man  of  the  high- 
est honour,  who  had  been  at  the  University  with 
Henry,  and  knew  his  merit,  had  promised  that 
he  should  be  his  uncle's  successor ;  so  that  there 

was  no  danger  of  his  removal  to  a  distance  from 

Xansfield. 

While  they  were  conversing  on  this  subject, 
Fanny  and  Henry  came  in,  saying,  "  what  a 
delightful  walk  they  had  taken."  Mrs.  Maynard 
asked,  "  What  was  become  of  Lucy?"  To  which 
Fanny  replied,  "  We  have  just  left  her  at  home," 
with  such  an  unembarrassed  ah',  as  convinced 
her  mother  that  she  was  still  ignorant  of  the 
project  in  question.  Mr.  Hammond  could  dis- 
cover nothing  particular  in  the  countenance  of 
Henry,  and  only  perceived  that  he  and  his 
i  5 
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companion  looked  remarkably  well  and  happy, 
"  Do  you  know,"  said  he,  "  that  you  have  inter- 
rupted my  conversation  with  Mrs.  Maynard?" 

Henry  fixed  his  eyes  on  his  uncle,  and 
judging,  by  his  significant  smile,  what  had  been 
the  subject  of  his  discourse,  hastened  to  the 
door,  saying,  "  Pray  don't  let  me  disturb  you. 
I  am  going  home  immediately." 

"  That  is  by  no  means  necessary;  and  if  Mrs. 
Maynard  will  allow  you  to  wait  for  me  in  the 
garden,  I  shall  soon  join  you.  But  Fanny  must 
go  too,  for  I  want  to  speak  with  her  mother  alone." 
And  the  young  people  left  the  room  together. 

"  I  saw  by  Henry's  countenance,"  said  Mr. 
Hammond,  "  that  he  had  not  ventured  to  speak 
to  Fanny,  and  I  wished  to  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity ;  for  though  I  have  good  reason,  as  you 
yourself  allow,  for  believing  her  to  be  preju- 
diced, and  not  a  little,  in  his  favour,  yet  I  might 
be  mistaken ;  and  I  shall  not  be  happy  till  my 
hopes  are  confirmed."  He  then  returned  to  the 
point  where  their  conversation  had  been  inter- 
15 
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rupted,  continuing  to  ask  Mrs.  Maynard's  opi- 
nion of  all  the  arrangements  he  had  planned  ; 
and  they  agreed  that  the  young  couple  should 
live  at  Nansfield,  but  that  Henry  should  still 
retain  his  room  at  the  Parsonage  for  a  study. 
As  to  the  wedding,  he  said,  he  hoped  to  cele- 
brate it  in  a  fortnight,  as  the  banns  might  be 
published  next  day,  being  Sunday.  And  having 
thus  settled  every  thing,  with  a  rapidity  which 
amused  jyirs.  Maynard,  who  was  young  enough 
to  be  his  daughter,  he  proposed  that  they  should 
go  into  the  garden,  where,  to  their  surprise, 
they  found  Henry  alone.  "  What !"  said  the 
old  gentleman ;  "  is  it  possible  she  has  refused 
you  after  all  ?" 

"  No,  Sir,"  replied  Henry,  smiling. 

"  But  have  you  spoken  to  her,  then?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  she  referred  me  to  her  mother ; 
assuring  me,  however,  that  she  had  no  doubt  of 
her  approbation  and  consent." 

"  Then  the  whole  affair  is  settled,  thank  God  I" 
said  Mr.  Hammond.     "  But  where  is  Fanny  ?" 
I  6 
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"  She  was  called  away  this  moment,  and  I 
will  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her 
mother."  Then,  turning  to  Mrs.  Maynard,  he 
said,  "  You  now  know  the  boon  I  have  so  long 
intended  to  ask.  Will  you  accept  me  for  your 
son  ?" 

"  Most  willingly."  And  Fanny  just  then  ap- 
pearing at  the  door,  Henry  ran  to  meet  her, 
and  led  her  to  her  mother,  who,  taking  a  hand 
of  each,  and  joining  them  between  hers,  said, 
w  God  bless  you  both,  my  children  !" 

Then,  turning  to  old  Mr.  Hammond,  Henry- 
said,  "And  you,  my  adopted  father!" 

The  clergyman  gave  them  his  solemn  benedic- 
tion, in  few  but  energetic  words ;  and  Mrs.  May- 
nard clasping  her  daughter  in  her  arms,  they  both 
wept;  partly  from  joy,  and  partly  from  recollection 
of  her  whom  they  could  never  entirely  banish 
from  their  thoughts,  and  whom  every  new  or 
important  event  was  sure  to  bring  to  their  minds. 
The  painful  feeling  was  but  momentary;  and 
they  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  together. 
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four  of  the  happiest  individuals  probably  that 
moment  in  existence. 

Old  Mr.  Hammond,  whose  conversational 
talents  had  always  been  particularly  brilliant, 
prevented  the  intrusion  of  any  disagreeable 
thoughts,  and  studiously  avoided  every  allusion 
to  Henry's  abode  in  London,  lest  it  should 
recal  a  painful  remembrance  on  this  happy 
evening,  in  which  time  seemed  to  be  forgotten. 
The  clock  struck  eleven  long  before  they  parted, 
and  the  old  gentleman  had  not  been  out  of  his 
house  so  late  for  many  years ;  but,  as  he  told 
his  nephew,  in  their  walk  home,  "  he  was  too 
joyful  to  feel  the  want  of  sleep."  His  praises 
of  Fanny  were  unbounded,  and  Henry  listened 
with  silent  pleasure.  "  You  are  certainly  one 
of  the  most  fortunate  men  in  the  world,  Henry  ; 
for  such  women  as  Fanny  are,  alas !  but  too  rare. 
Were  they  not,  I  should  scarcely  have  lived  a 
bachelor  as  long  as  I  did ;  but  it  has  pleased 
heaven  to  reserve  that  treasure  for  my  adopted 
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son,  and  I  am  better  satisfied  than  if  I  had 
found  it  myself.  Your  aunt  was  a  good  woman, 
but  not  to  be  compared  to  Mrs.  Maynard  or 
her  daughter.  Had  she  been  equal  to  either 
of  them,  I  scarcely  think  I  should  have  found 
it  so  easy  to  survive  her,  as  I  have  done,  fifteen 
years."  Henry  had  never  seen  his  uncle  in 
such  a  garrulous  mood,  and  could  scarcely  get 
him  to  bed  at  all,  he  stopped  so  long  on  the 
threshold  of  his  door,  talking  about  his  plans 
for  the  welfare  of  "  his  two  children,'*  as  he 
affectionately  called  them. 

A  similar  scene  took  place  at  Nansfield,  where 
the  mother  and  daughter  sat  up  half  the  night 
conversing ;  but  part  of  their  discourse  was  me- 
lancholy; for  Harriet  was  more  strongly  re- 
called to  their  minds  than  usual.  "  How  glad 
my  sister  would  be  if  she  were  here  now  !  You 
know  she  thought  well  of  Henry." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Maynard;  J6 1  remember 
poor    Harriet   saying   (in   the   phraseology  of 
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Mrs.  Pemberton),  that  he  was  the  only  person 
in  this  part  of  the  world  who  looked  like  a  man 
of  fashion.  Heaven  forbid  that  he  should  have 
any  thing  but  the  exterior  of  one  !  I  believe  he 
has  all  the  Christian  virtues,  all  the  singleness 
of  heart  of  his  good  uncle,  and  that  he  is  inca- 
pable of  deceit." 

Fanny  listened  with  delight  to  her  mother's 
praises  of  Henry,  and  now  also  ventured  to  ex- 
press the  opinion  she  had  long  entertained  of  him. 

"  I  wonder,  Fanny,"  said  Mrs.  Maynard, 
"  that  you  never  confided  to  me  your  predilec- 
tion for  one  I  always  liked  so  much." 

"  Indeed,  mother,  it  is  but  lately  that  I  dis- 
covered it  myself;  for  I  could  not  allow  myself 
to  feel  a  preference  for  a  man  who  showed  no 
partiality  towards  me." 

"  But  it  is  strange  that  you  should  have  been 
one  of  the  last  persons  to  discover  his  attach- 
ment." 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  his  behaviour  was  so 
very  different  from  what  Harriet  had  described  to 
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me  as  that  of  a  man  in  love,  that  I  never  sup- 
posed he  had  more  regard  for  me  than  for  Lucy; 
though  I  saw  plainly  that  he  liked  us  country 
girls  better  than  my  sister,  and  I  liked  to  talk 
with  him  better  than  Charles  Richardson,  or 
Lucy's  brothers,  because  I  found  him  more 
entertaining  and  better  educated.  After  your 
accident,  my  dear  mother,  I  never  thought  of 
searching  for  any  secret  cause  of  my  kind  feel- 
ings towards  Henry ;  they  were  too  well  de- 
served for  me  either  to  wonder  at  or  restrain. " 

Mrs.  Maynard  kissed  her  daughter,  and  said, 
"  We  must  resolve  to  talk  no  more  at  present, 
or  we  shall  not  go  to  bed  till  to-morrow.  So 
God  bless  you,  my  child  !"  The  clock  struck 
two,  and  they  at  length  sought  repose. 
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CHAP.  XXXIII. 

A  Wedding.  —  An  uncommon  Legacy.  —  A  neii- 
Inmate. 

I\ext  day  the  banns  were  published  in  the 
parish  church  of  Sunbury,  and  the  friends  of 
both  parties  hastened  to  congratulate  them  on 
the  joyful  occasion,  which  seemed  to  give  no 
one  more .  pleasure  than  Gilbert  Harris,  with 
whom  both  Fanny  and  Henry  were  great  fa- 
vourites ;  for  he  said  that  "  she  had  no  airs, 
though  she  could  jingle  pianos,  and  make  pic- 
tures, and  do  all  those  sort  of  things  ;  and  he 
had  no  pride,  notwithstanding  all  the  book- 
learning  his  uncle  had  given  him  :  and  it  would 
not  be  denied  that  he  was  a  fitter  husband  for 
such  a  girl  as  Fanny,  than  either  John  or 
James," 
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Mrs.  Stubbs  was  present  at  the  publication 
of  the  banns,  and  felt  a  strong  inclination  to 
forbid  them ;  but  she  saw  it  was  a  hopeless  case; 
and  as  Fanny  had  no  secrets,  she  almost  de- 
spaired of  being  able  to  do  her  any  mischief; 
however,  she  did  not  fail  to  try  what  shrugs, 
and  winks,  and  half  words  could  effect  among 
her  intimates.  But  these  had  diminished  much 
since  the  story  of  her  share,  in  Harriet's  elope- 
ment was  whispered  about  ;  the  mothers  of 
growing  daughters  began  to  shun  her  acquaint- 
ance, and  her  tea-table  had  no  longer  its  crowded 
circle ;  at  which  she  expressed  her  surprise  in 
bitter  terms  to  her  friend  Miss  Blakeney,  who 
alone  sympathised  in  her  mortification,  and 
joined  in  her  projects  of  revenge. 

Meanwhile  all  the  neighbourhood  rejoiced  in 
an  event  which  was  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  the  Hammond  and  Maynard  families,  who 
were  much  beloved  in  the  Vale  of  Sunbury,  on 
account  of  the  good  they  did  amongst  the  poor, 
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and  the  kindness  of  their  behaviour  to  every 
one. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  marriage  ceremony 
was  performed,  after  divine  service,  by  old  Mr. 
Hammond,  who  approved  of  publicity  on  such 
occasions;  and  the  week  of  the  wedding  was 
passed  in  rejoicing  and  gaiety.  All  the  neigh- 
bours evinced  their  satisfaction  by  rustic  pre- 
sents and  rustic  entertainments  ;  and  one  of  the 
most  gratifying  to  all  parties,  was  a  feast  given 
by  the  good  clergyman  to  the  children  of  the 
parish  school.  Mrs.  Maynard,  in  the  midst  of 
these  festivities,  often  felt  a  pang  at  the  recol- 
lection of  her  absent  daughter;  but  this  she 
carefully  concealed  from  all  those  around  her, 
and  considered  herself  too  happy  to  have  Henry 
and  Fanny  the  inmates  of  her  house  ;  which  she 
found  much  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  an 
agreeable  man.  Henry  being  regularly  ap- 
pointed curate  to  his  uncle,  undertook  the 
greater  part  of  the  parish  duties,  and  Fanny's 
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household  occupations  increased ;  but  they  did 
not  prevent  her  from  amusing  the  old  gentleman 
of  an  evening  with  her  piano-forte,  nor  finishing 
by  degrees  the  sketches  she  had  taken  to  orna- 
ment her  mother's  rooms.  Henry  often  read 
to  his  wife  and  her  mother  as  they  worked,  in 
the  long  winter's  evenings  :  the  library  at  the 
Parsonage  supplied  abundant  choice  of  the  best 
authors ;  and  Richardson,  from  time  to  time, 
borrowed  for  them  the  last  new  novel  of  high 
repute.  In  summer,  the  usual  excursions  with 
Lucy  and  her  relations  took  place,  with  much 
amusement  to  the  parties  concerned :  but  the 
monotonous  tranquillity  of  their  lives  furnished 
few  incidents  to  enliven  a  narrative :  one  of  these 
few  occurred  six  months  after  the  marriage  of 
Fanny. 

As  Mrs.  Maynard  was  sitting  at  breakfast 
one  morning  with  her  son  and  daughter,  they 
were  startled  by  a  loud  ringing  of  the  door  bell : 
and  on  Jenny's  running  in  a  violent  hurry  to  see 
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who  was  there,  they  were  all  much  surprised  by 
the  appearance  of  Gilbert  Harris,  at  an  hour  in 
which  he  was  always  occupied  that  season  with 
the  business  of  his  farm.  Mrs.  Maynard  received 
him  with  that  cordiality  which  she  always  felt 
towards  one  of  her  best  friends,  and  invited 
him  to  partake  of  her  repast ;  but  he  said,  in  a 
hurried  manner,  "  I  have  no  time  to  eat,  I  am 
only  come  about  business.  You  remember 
poor  Charles  Bennet,  Nanny?"  Mrs.  Maynard 
replied  in  the  affirmative ;  and  Gilbert  proceed- 
ed, —  "  He  is  dead,  poor  fellow  !" 

{i  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  Mrs.  Maynard ; 
"  and  I  am  afraid  his  large  family  must  be  badly 
provided  for." 

"  Few  of  them  are  left,"  added  Gilbert ;  i;some 
died,  some  went  to  India,  some  to  America. 
But  I  did  not  come  to  talk  about  these  matters ; 
the  poor  fellow  has  left  me  a  legacy." 

"  A  legacy  !"  repeated  Mrs.  Maynard,  with 
surprise ;  "I  thought  you  once  told  me  that 
his  employment  barely  supplied  him  with  the 
necessaries  of  life." 
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"  And  you  thought  right,  Nanny ;  but  the  fact 
is,  for  it  must  out  at  last,  that  he  has  left  me  a 
burthen,  and  you  another." 

"  A  burthen  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Maynard, 
still  more  astonished ;  "I  fear,  if  poor  Charles 
has  left  me  a  request  to  pay  any  of  his  debts,  I 
shall  find  difficulty,  unless  it  be  something  very 
small  indeed." 

"  If  that  was  all,"  said  Gilbert,  "  you  should 
never  have  heard  any  thing  about  it." 

"  Do,  then,  my  good  cousin,  explain  to  me 
this  mystery;  and  be  assured,  that  what  you 
advise  I  shall  be  ready  to  do." 

"  Well,  then,  without  further  talk,  he  has 
left  you  his  youngest  daughter,  and  me  his 
youngest  son.  The  boy  I  can  manage  well 
enough ;  but  I  can't  see  what  you  will  do  with 
the  girl."  Mrs.  Maynard  felt  relieved  at  finding 
she  was  not  called  upon  to  do  what  might  have 
been  impossible;  and  Gilbert,  observing  her 
countenance,  added,  "  but  you  do  not  seem 
frightened  at  the  prospect  of  this  additional 
care  and  expence." 
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"  No,"  replied  Mrs.  Maynard,  "  to  pay  a 
debt  might  have  been  out  of  my  power  ;  but  to 
shelter  an  orphan  is  quite  a  different  matter; 
and  if  the  child  has  a  good  disposition,  she  may 
be  a  comfort  to  us  hereafter." 

w  Oh  !  when  you  see  her  face,"  you  will  have 
no  doubt  of  that.  But  think  twice  before  you 
take  her,  for  she  has  not  a  penny,  and  you  will 
have  to  feed  and  clothe  her." 

Here  Fanny  spoke  for  the  first  time;  and, 
looking  first  at  Henry,  and  then  at  her  mother, 
said,  "  I  think  we  may  contrive  that  among  us." 

They  both  smiled,  and  Mrs.  Maynard  said, 
"  Certainly  we  can  ;  and  so,  my  dear  cousin, 
I  am  ready  to  receive  her  immediately." 

"  You  are  a  good  soul,  Nanny,  as  you  always 
were,"  said  Gilbert ;  "  and  I  can  tell  you  that 
you  have  taken  a  great  weight  off  my  mind  ;  for 
if  you  had  refused  poor  little  Mary,  as  most 
people  in  your  situation  would  have  done,  I 
must  have  had  her  as  well  as  her  brother  on  my 
hands ;  and  heaven  knows  how  I  should  have 
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managed  a  growing  girl,  with  my  poor  Bess 
getting  more  infirm  every  day,  and  quite  unable 
to  look  after  her.  But  when  will  you  see  the 
little  girl  ?  Can  you  walk  back  with  me  now  ? 
Poor  Bess  is  laid  up  again  with  her  asthma, 
and  would  be  right  glad  to  see  you." 

"  Do,  mother,  go  with  him,"  said  Fanny; 
•;  and  I  will  finish  the  work  you  have  to  do." 

"  But  you  may  as  well  give  me  something  to 
eat  first,"  said  Gilbert,  seating  himself  on  the 
chair  which  Henry  had  before  offered  in  vain, 
and  cutting  an  enormous  slice  off  the  loaf  with 
a  comfortable  familiarity  of  manner,  which 
formed  a  droll  contrast  to  his  previous  embar- 
rassed air.  He  now  confessed  that  he  had  not 
breakfasted,  for  the  children  having  arrived  with 
their  father's  letter  the  night  before,  he  could 
not  be  at  rest  till  he  knew  whether  Mrs.  May- 
nard  would  accept  of  the  trust  bequeathed  to 
her ;  and  therefore  had  hastened  to  her  house 
as  soon  as  he  thought  she  might  be  met  with. 
His  appetite  did  not  seem  to  have  suffered  by 
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his  anxiety,  and  before  he  had  satisfied  it,  Mrs. 
Maynard  had  full  time  to  give  all  her  directions 
to  Jenny,  and  arrange  sundry  household  matters 
which  required  her  presence.  He  then  led  her 
off  with  a  much  gayer  air  than  he  showed  on 
entering  the  house,  and  appeared  as  if  literally 
relieved  from  a  heavy  burthen. 

Fanny  employed  the  time  of  her  mother's 
absence  in  doing  what  she  knew  would  have 
occupied  her  during  those  hours  had  she  re- 
mained at  home ;  so  that  Mrs.  Maynard  found 
her  usual  morning's  work  finished  when  she 
returned  a  short  time  before  dinner.  She  was 
accompanied  by  a  pretty  little  girl  of  eleven 
years  old,  with  a  most  prepossessing  countenance, 
whose  humble  habiliments  and  timid  manner 
showed  that  she  had  been  accustomed  to  mere 
necessaries.  "  Here,  Fanny,"  said  Mrs.  May- 
nard, "  is  the  little  cousin  who  is  come  to  live 
with  us ;  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  very  fond  of 
her."     Fanny  kissed  and  welcomed  her  with 
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kindness :  it  was  new  to  the  child  to  be  treated 
thus:  she  looked  at  the  mother  and  daughter 
with  a  grateful,  but  astonished,  expression  of 
countenance ;  had  not  courage  to  speak  till 
asked  questions,  and  then  replied  almost  in  a 
whisper.  Fanny  had  arranged  a  temporary 
bed  for  her  in  the  little  closet  above  stairs,  and 
on  Mrs.  Maynard  showing  it  to  her,  and  asking 
"  if  she  should  be  afraid  to  sleep  there  alone  ?" 
she  said,  "  Oh  no;  I  always  slept  alone  at 
Mrs.  Green's,  and  not  in  half  such  a  handsome 
room  as  this."  Fanny  smiled  at  the  recollection 
of  what  she  and  her  sister  thought  of  the  best 
chambers  in  the  house  on  their  first  arrival ; 
and  Mrs.  Maynard  told  her  "  she  was  very  glad 
it  pleased  her,  as  she  should  have  it  for  herself 
entirely." 

The  child  looked  round  her  with  a  delighted 
air,  and  Fanny  then  took  her  with  her  into  her 
own  room  that  she  might  not  incommode  her  mo- 
ther, and  was  much  amused  by  her  admiration 
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of  all  she  saw ;  but  on  asking  her  a  few  questions, 
she  found  that  Mary  Bennet  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  a  very  poor  habitation  indeed,    her 
father  having  put  her  to  board  and  lodge  with 
an  old  woman  who  taught  little  children  to  spell 
and  sew  in  the  village  where  he  was  usher  to  a 
boy's  school.    After  this,  every  thing  in  her  new 
habitation  seemed  magnificent,  and  the  frugal 
table  of  Mrs.  Maynard  appeared  sumptuous  in 
her  eyes.      The  child  was  equally  ignorant  and 
innocent ;  but  so  docile  and  intelligent,  that  she 
learned  quickly  whatever  was  taught  her,  and  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time,  instead  of  being  a 
burthen    to  them,     Mrs.  Maynard   and   Fanny 
found  little  Mary  a  useful  assistant ;  her  attach- 
ment to  the  former  being  so  great,  that  the  hope 
of  pleasing  her  was  a  sufficient  motive  for  any 
exertion.     This  afforded  much  pleasure  to  Gil- 
bert Harris,  who  declared  himself  equally  well 
satisfied  with  "  his  share  of  the  legacy,"  a  boy 
about  two  years  younger  than  his  sister. 
k  2 
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During  four  years  after  nothing  new  occurred, 
except  the  birth  of  Fanny's  two  children,  an 
addition  to  the  family  of  Nansfield,  which  aug- 
mented the  happiness  as  well  as  the  cares  of 
Mrs.  Maynard,  and  diminished  more  and  more 
her  painful  recollections  of  Harriet.  In  all  that 
time  they  had  heard  of  her  but  once,  just  after 
the  marriage  of  Fanny,  from  a  friend  of  Henry, 
who  had  accompanied  a  young  nobleman  to  the 
continent  as  his  tutor.  This  gentleman,  in  a 
letter  from  a  great  city  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
mentioned  that  he  had  just  seen  both  Harriet 
and  Edwin  at  a  public  entertainment,  to  which 
he  had  gone  with  his  pupil,  and  that  "  she  was 
reckoned  the  best  dressed  woman  in  the  room, 
as  well  as  the  handsomest,  and  looked  very 
happy."  This  account  did  not  satisfy  the  heart 
of  Mrs.  Maynard,  who  could  not  rest  until  she 
had  made  Henry  convey  a  few  lines  to  his 
friend  for  Harriet,  merely  to  say,  that  "  if  for- 
tune ever  frowned  on  her,  notwithstanding  all 
that  was  past,  she  might  be  sure  of  finding  a 
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shelter  and  a  welcome  in  her  mother's  house." 
Henry's  friend,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  an- 
nounced his  w  having  delivered  the  note  him- 
self to  Mrs.  Rowland,  the  day  before  he  left  the 
town  she  inhabited."  But  no  acknowledgment 
from  Harriet  was  ever  received;  and  the  pain 
excited  by  her  neglect  wore  off  by  degrees,  as 
the  new  objects  of  interest  increased. 


k  $ 
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CHAP.  XXXIV. 

An  unexpected  Arrival.  —  A  melancholy  Story.  — 
Benefits  of  Adversity. 

One  cold  October  evening,  as  Fanny  and  her 
mother  sat  by  the  fire  at  work,  and  Mary  played 
with  the  children,  while  they  waited  tea  for 
Henry,  who  had  dined  with  his  uncle,  they 
heard  a  knock  at  the  dooiv  "There  he  is," 
cried  Mrs.  Maynard.  "  Yes,"  said  Fanny;  "  but 
what  a  faint  knock  he  gives.  I  am  afraid  his 
hand  is  numbed  by  the  cold ;"  and  she  rose 
from  her  seat  to  go  and  meet  him,  just  as  Jenny, 
who  had  opened  the  house-door,  exclaimed, 
"  Lord  bless  us  !  it's  a  stranger." 

A  tall,  diin  woman,  in  ragged  clothing*  en- 
tered the  house,  and,  without  asking  any  ques- 
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tions,  walked  directly  into  the  parlour,  leading 
a  child,  about  four  years  old,  whose  dress  ap- 
peared little  calculated  to  protect  him  from  the 
severity  of  the  weather.  "  You  don't  know  me !" 
said  a  hollow  voice,  which  went  to  the  heart  of 
Mrs.  Maynard  ;  "  but  I  have  come  a  great  way 
to  claim  your  promise  of  a  shelter  for  myself 
and  this  child ."  The  stranger  was  Harriet, 
but  so  altered,  that  neither  her  mother  nor 
sister  could  have  recognised  her  if  she  had  not 
spoken.  Mrs.  Maynard  could  only  embrace 
her  long-lost  child,  without  uttering  a  syllable ; 
while  Fanny  answered,  that  u  she  was  welcome 
to  share  all  that  they  had." 

In  the  mean  time,  Mary  observing  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  strange  child  gazed  on  the 
the  loaf,  cut  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter  for  him, 
which  he  devoured  with  a  degree  of  voracity 
that  shocked  the  beholders.  It  was  evident 
that  the  child  had  suffered  from  want  of  food, 
and  not  that  day  only ;  and  when  Fanny  com- 
ic 4 
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pared  his  meagre  looks  with  the  round  ruddy 
faces  of  her  own  children,  she  could  not  refrain 
from  tears.  As  to  his  mother,  she  appeared  to 
be  far  gone  in  a  consumption  ;  but  Mrs.  May- 
nard  flattered  herself  that  it  was  only  in  appear- 
ance, and  that  repose,  good  nourishment,  and 
her  maternal  care,  would  speedily  remove  it. 
While  all  were  occupied  with  Harriet  and  her 
child,  Henry  came  in  unobserved,  and  was 
astonished  at  the  unexpected  addition  to  their 
;*arty ;  but  Harriet  was  not  surprised  at  seeing 
him,  for  she  had  heard  long  before  of  her 
sister's  marriage. 

"  And  where  is  your  husband?"  said  Mrs. 
Maynard,  after  the  first  agitation  was  over. 

"  In  the  grave,"  replied  Harriet,  with  a  me- 
lancholy tone,  but  without  tears.  Her  mother 
and  sister  wept  as  much  at  the  manner  and 
countenance  which  proved  her  to  be  inured  to 
sorrow,  as  at  the  untimely  fate  of  Edwin. 
"  You  weep,"  said  she ;    "  so  did  I  once ;  but 
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the  fountains  of  my  eyes  of  late  seem  to  be 
almost  dried  up.  I  seldom  obtain  the  relief  of 
tears,"  added  she,  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

"  Is  it  long  since  you  lost  your  husband  ?" 
said  Fanny, 

"  A  year  and  a  half,"  replied  Harriet. 

*f  So  long  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.Maynard.  "And 
where  have  you  been  all  that  time  ?  And  why 
did  you  not  write  to  your  mother  ?" 

"  Ah  !  you  do  not  know  how  far  away  I  was," 
said  Harriet ;  and,  to  her  great  surprise,  Mrs. 
Maynard  heard,  for  the  first  time,  that  Edwin 
had  gone  out  to  India,  and  at  the  moment  when 
fortune  seemed  to  smile  upon  his  hopes,  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  an  epidemic  disease,  of  which 
his  wife  had  also  been  near  dying ;  and  that,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  fatal  event,  she  had  re- 
turned to  her  native  land. 

Mrs.  Maynard  would  not  suffer  the  fatigued 
wanderer  to  enter  into  any  details  of  her  vicissi- 
tudes that  night ;  but  leaving  her  with  Henry 
K   5 
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and  Mary,  accompanied  Fanny  when  she  went 
to  put  the  children  to  bed,  to  consult  about  the 
necessary  arrangements.  In  consequence,  Henry 
returned  to  sleep  at  his  uncle's  house ;  and  Mrs. 
Maynard  and  Fanny,  with  some  inconvenience 
to  themselves,  contrived  to  have  a  comfortable 
bed  for  Harriet  and  her  child  ;  but  next  day  old 
Mr.  Hammond  came  early  to  Na?isfteld  to  insist 
on,  what  he  had  often  wished,  namely,  that 
Henry  and  his  family  should  remove  to  the  par- 
sonage, where  there  was  more  room  for  them ; 
and  had  only  refrained  from  pressing  before, 
lest  it  might  give  pain  to  Mrs.  Maynard.  This 
affair  was  therefore  soon  settled,  and  Harriet 
established  with  her  little  boy  in  her  old  apart- 
ment. 

Harriet's  had  been  a  chequered  life  after  she 
abandoned  the  maternal  roof.  By  removing 
to  a  warm  climate  immediately  after  her  mar- 
riage, her  health  had  been  restored ;  and,  while 
money  abounded,  nothing  could  be  more  affec- 
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tionate  or  agreeable  than  Edwin,  nothing  more 
gay  and  thoughtless  than  the  life  they  led ;  but 
when  at  length  their  finances  became  so  low  that 
they  were  obliged  to  think  of  economising,  the 
cheerful,  complaisant  Edwin  grew  morose  and 
ill-humoured,  and  constant  reproaches  succeeded 
to  excessive  flattery.  The  change  in  their  si- 
tuation was  what  neither  could  endure  with 
patience,  and  Harriet  in  a  short  time  began  to 
repent  most  truly  of  having  left  her  happy 
though  humble  home,  where  all  endeavoured  to 
assist  and  soothe  her,  and  where  she  was  not 
reproached  even  when  she  most  deserved  it. 

Edwin  and  Harriet  became  a  very  unhappy 
and  discordant  couple,  and  both  discovered, 
when  too  late,  that  their  characters  were  not  at 
all  adapted  to  each  other;  that  sympathy  in 
vanity  and  dissipation  wTas  no  foundation  for 
happiness,  and  that  they  had  sacrificed  every 
thing  to  a  mere  illusion,  Harriet  had  still  the 
consolation  of  her  child,  an  object  which  seldom 
K  6 
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fails  to  excite  some  pleasure  in  a  mother's  heart: 
but  Edwin  seemed  to  care  little  for  the  boy,  and 
passed  his  time  chiefly  abroad,  in  the  society  of 
such  of  his  old  acquaintance  as  he  happened  to 
meet  in  the  different  towns  they  inhabited.  Thus 
they  moved  on  from  place  to  place,  till  at  last 
they  reached  Naples,  wrhere  they  were  beginning 
to  spend  their  last  thousand  pounds,  when  an 
old  college  friend  of  Edwin's  met  them,  and  by 
means  of  a  relation  in  power,  obtained  for  him 
such  recommendations  to  an  appointment  in 
India,  as  offered  the  most  brilliant  prospects  of 
success.  With  this  object  in  view,  they  imme- 
diately hastened  to  England  to  join  the  ships 
about  to  sail  for  the  East :  they  had  but  one 
week  to  remain  in  their  native  country,  which 
was  entirely  occupied  in  preparations  for  their 
long  voyage ;  and  Harriet,  still  young  enough 
to  hope,  embarked  for  distant  shores  with  her 
mind  full  of  visions  of  oriental  wealth  and  gran- 
deur i —  never  to  be  realised. 
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Edwin,  during  their  tedious  confinement  on 
board  ship,   became  more  kind  and  attentive  to 
his  wife  than  he  had  been  for  a  long  time ;  his 
cheerfulness  of  maimer  returned,  and  he  seemed 
to  take  a  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  his  child,  which 
he  had  never   done  before ;  so   that   Harriet's 
prospects  appeared  to  brighten  in  every  way  as 
she  approached  the  Indian  shores.     But,  alas  ! 
they  had  not  been  one  fortnight  on  land,  when  it 
became  evident  that  the  climate  was  hurtful  to 
Edwin's  constitution,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  was 
attacked  by  the  fatal  disease  which  in  three  days 
terminated  his  existence,  and  left  Harriet  (the 
most  indolent  and  helpless  of  women)  in  a  situ- 
ation which  forced  her  to  exertions  quite  foreign 
to  all  her  previous  habits   of  life.     She  had 
scarcely  recovered  from  the  epidemic  malady 
which  carried  off  her  husband,  and    the  two 
servants  who  had  accompanied  them  from  Eu- 
rope, when  she  was  obliged,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  to  think  for  herself,   and  determine  on 
her  future  plans. 
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"  Had  it  not  been  for  my  little  Edwin,"  said 
Harriet  to  her  mother,  "  I  should  have  lain 
down  and  died  by  the  body  of  my  husband :  but 
the  sound  of  the  child's  voice  recalled  me  to 
existence;  and  partly  instinctive  affection  towards 
him,  partly  some  sense  of  duty,  urged  to  exert 
myself.  I  had  no  friends  in  India,  nor  did  I 
know  where  to  seek  for  advice ;  but  a  merchant 
of  Calcutta,  who  returned  from  England  in  the 
vessel  which  brought  us  out,  and  had  taken  a 
iancy  to  my  little  boy,  offered  his  services,  and 
by  the  aid  of  this  man  I  was  enabled  to  sail  for 
Europe  in  a  vessel  which  left  India  just  two 
months  after  my  arrival. 

"  During  the  voyage  home  we  encountered 
two  heavy  gales  of  wind,  and  most  of  the  pas- 
sengers were  extremely  frightened  ;  but  I,  the 
most  cowardly  of  women  !  was  complimented 
on  my  courage  in  these  perils  —  such  my  indif- 
ference of  life  appeared  to  those  around  me  ! 
When  the  winds  raged  and  the  sea  roared,  I 
clasped  my  child  to  my   bosom,  and  thanked 
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God  that  I  should  not  leave  him  behind  me, 
exposed  to  the  ills  of  poverty  and  contempt. 

"  I  lived  much  alone  during  the  voyage,  and 
one  of  my  customary  occupations  was  to  recal 
to  my  mind  all  the  precepts  of  my  mother,  and 
all  the  good  maxims  which,  during  years  of  idle- 
ness and  dissipation,  I  hadi  forgotten.  Indeed, 
from  the  time  I  left  Nansfield  to  accompany 
Mrs.  Pemberton  to  London,  I  may  say  that  I 
never  had  thought  seriously  on  any  subject,  nor 
ever  called  myself  to  account  for  any  of  my 
actions :  for  during  my  abode  in  my  mother's 
house,  after  her  death,  I  was  too  much  occupied 
by  my  secret  intercourse  with  Edwin,  and  in 
studying  deceptions  and  falsehoods  for  carrying 
that  on,  to  think  of  any  thing  else ;  and  though 
the  words  of  my  mother  often  unintentionally 
wounded  me,  they  produced  no  other  effect. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  course  of  my  long  voy- 
age, helpless,  solitary,  neglected,  I  reflected  on 
my  situation,  and  began  to  know  myself;  made 
good  resolutions,  and  began  to  keep  them  ;  and 
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by  degrees  acquired  a  portion  of  melancholy 
tranquillity  which  I  did  not  expect  to  have  at- 
tained so  soon.  For  all  this  I  may  thank  my 
child,  as  it  is  to  him  I  owe  the  power  of  making 
exertions,  both  mental  and  bodily,  to  which  I 
once  supposed  myself  quite  unequal. 

"  On  arriving  in  London,  I  immediately 
wrote,  as  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  do,  to  Lord 
Dernham,  announcing  the  death  of  his  son,  and 
the  arrival  of  his  grandchild ;  and  sent  my  letter 
by  the  master  of  the  house  where  I  lodged,  a 
tradesman  known  to  the  family ;  but  no  notice 
was  taken  of  my  letter,  nor  do  I  know  even 
whether  it  was  received.  I  sent  by  the  same 
person  twice  to  enquire  for  an  answer ;  but  the 
porter  said  there  was  none,  and  the  last  time 
spoke  so  roughly  to  my  messenger,  that  I  could 
not  ask  him  to  go  again.  This  was  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  me ;  for  as  the  son,  who  had 
offended  him,  was  no  more,  and  as  I  had  done 
nothing  which  the  family  could  censure,  except 
uniting  myself  with  him,  I  was  in  hopes  that 
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the  innocent  child  might  not  have  fallen  under 
the  displeasure  of  his  father's  relations.  But  I 
read  over  the  few  consolatory  lines  I  had  re- 
ceived, before  the  birth  of  my  boy,  from  my 
ever-indulgent  mother,  and  resolved  to  seek  a 
shelter  in  her  house,  and  bring  my  little  Edwin 
to  an  asylum  where  I  was  sure  that  he  would 
meet  with  a  cordial  welcome,  and  /  the  forgive- 
ness of  my  errors.  I  therefore  only  delayed, 
that  I  might  call  on  some  persons  to  whom 
Edwin  had  lent  money  in  his  prosperous  days, 
and  of  whom  he  had  once  given  me  a  memo- 
randum, hoping  to  obtain  a  small  sum  which 
might  render  us  less  burthensome  to  our  kind 
parent.  Some  refused  to  see  me ;  others  had 
"  no  recollection  whatever  of  money  lent  to 
them  by  Captain  Rowland ;"  several  desired  me 
to  call  again,  when  they  should  be  at  leisure ; 
and  some  refused  my  demands  with  the  most 
insulting  language.  One  man  only,  who  kept 
a  little  shop  in  the  Borough,  to  whom  Edwin 
had  once  lent  a  trifling  sum,  to  save  him  from 
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being  arrested,  acknowledged  the  debt  with 
grateful  words,  and  not  only  paid  it  cheerfully, 
but  offered  to  supply  me  with  more  money  if  I 
was  in  want  of  it,  saying,  he  had  been  very  lucky 
in  trade  latterly.  I  declined  his  offer  of  money, 
but  willingly  accepted  that  which  he  made  of 
accompanying  me  to  the  office  to  take  our  places 
in  one  of  the  public  coaches  which  was  to  leave 
town  for  this  neighbourhood  next  morning. 

"  I  returned  to  my  lodging  quite  exhausted, 
yet  with  melancholy  satisfaction  in  the  certainty 
of  setting  out  for  Nansfield  in  a  few  hours ;  but 
the  fatigue  of  body  and  agitation  of  mind  which 
I  had  suffered  during  the  day,  produced  such 
an  effect,  that  when  the  servant  of  the  house 
came  to  call  me  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
she  found  me  with  so  violent  a  headache,  that  I 
was  unable  to  rise  from  the  pillow.  This  was 
succeeded  by  a  long  fit  of  illness,  of  which  I  can 
tell  you  nothing,  having  myself  but  a  very  con- 
fused recollection  of  any  of  the  circumstances.  On 
recovering,  I  found  all  my  valuables  gone ;  and 
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I  was  informed  that  they  had  been  disposed  of 
during  my  malady,  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
medicines,  paying  doctors,  &c.  &c.  I  know  not 
whether  this  was  true  or  false ;  but  what  affected 
me  much  more,  was  to  see  my  little  Edwin  look 
so  pale  and  ill :  the  poor  child  had  been  sadly 
neglected  while  I  was  unconscious  of  my  state ; 
and  I  judged  to  what  a  degree,  when  he  told 
me  that  he  was  '  washed  and  combed  of  a 
Sunday,  and  that  sometimes  the  servant  took 
him  out  with  her  when  she  went  to  the  green- 
grocer's, or  the  alehouse.'  In  short,  the  poor 
little  creature  had  wanted  air,  exercise,  proper 
food,  and  cleanliness,  during  my  illness ;  and 
had  he  not  been  by  nature  uncommonly  strong, 
he  could  never  have  resisted  the  various  hard- 
ships he  has  gone  through  since  his  birth. 

"  As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  travel,  I  left 
London  with  my  child,  directing  my  course  to 
this  place,  and  making  my  way  as  I  could; 
sometimes  in  a  stage-coach  for  a  short  distance; 
•sometimes  in  a  return-chaise ;    sometimes  in  a 
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waggon,  or  some  such  cheap  mode  of  convey- 
ance ;  and  the  last  twenty  miles  we  came  in  a 
chaise-cart,  which  had  been  sent  from  Sunbury 
with  some  person  who  had  been  on  a  visit  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  in  this  part  of  our  journey 
we  suffered  much  from  cold,  and  the  child  also 
from  hunger.  I  did  not  say  where  I  was  going, 
but  got  out  at  the  long  meadow,  and  walked  as 
fast  as  my  weak  state  would  permit ;  trembling 
at  times  with  the  dread  of  not  finding  those  to 
whom  my  half-broken  heart  led  me,  and  from 
whom  I  was  sure  of  all  the  consolation  I  was 
capable  of  receiving." 
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CHAP.  XXXV. 

Corrected  Vanity.  —  Disappointed   Hopes.  — - 
Proofs  of  Gratitude. 

Harriet's  story  had  been  related  at  various 
times  :  she  was  too  weak  to  talk  much  at  once  : 
and  the  tears  of  her  mother  and  sister,  which 
they  were  unable  to  suppress,  frequently  inter- 
rupted her  narration,  and  seemed  to  distress  at 
the  same  time  that  they  soothed  her.  She 
appeared  now  thoroughly  capable  of  appre- 
ciating their  affection :  not  a  kind  word  or  even 
look  was  lost  upon  her :  misfortune  seemed  to 
have  given  her  a  power  of  feeling  what  she  never 
felt  before ;  and  her  gratitude  for  every  atten- 
tion shown  to  the  little  Edwin  was  unbounded. 
She  also  appeared  very  sensible  of  the  friendly 
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behaviour  of  Henry,  who  in  the  time  of  their 
first  acquaintance  had  rather  shunned  her  so- 
ciety, but  now  omitted  nothing  which  he  could 
think  of  to  please  or  amuse  her. 

The  change  in  young  Edwin's  habits  of  life 
produced  an  immediate  effect  on  his  health,  and 
in  a  few  days  his  appearance  was  quite  altered, 
and  his  uncommon  beauty  attracted  the  notice 
of  every  one.  Harriet,  too,  seemed  to  recover 
her  strength,  and  both  her  mother  and  sister 
were  astonished  at  the  improvement  which  had 
taken  place  in  her  character.  All  the  natural 
haughtiness  of  her  disposition  seemed  to  have 
been  subdued ;  all  the  acquired  caprice  to  have 
vanished ;  and  even  her  vanity  appeared  to  be 
now  entirely  centered  in  her  child,  by  whom  it 
was  gratified  to  the  utmost,  as  he  was  both  in 
beauty  of  form,  and  sweetness  of  temper,  supe- 
rior to  most  of  his  young  companions. 

The  remarkable  change  in  Harriet's  manner 
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and  character  was  immediately  evident  to  all 
her  old  acquaintance ;  and  those  who  most  dis- 
liked her  formerly,  were  now  among  the  first 
to  feel  compassion  and  good-will  towards  her. 
Gilbert  Harris  declared  "  she  had  not  a  bit  of 
the  fine  lady  left  about  her ;"  and  old  Mrs.  Rich- 
ardson said,  u  she  could  not  have  believed  it 
possible  for  a  beauty  to  have  got  rid  of  her  con- 
ceit so  soon;"  while  Lucy  sincerely  congra- 
tulated Fanny  on  her  sister's  happy  improve- 
ment. In  short,  all  those  who  surrounded 
Harriet  were  occupied  in  consoling  and  admir- 
ing her :  and  no  one,  not  even  her  mother,  per- 
ceived the  fatal  malady  that  was  undermining 
her  constitution;  for  her  cough  was  so  slight, 
and  her  appearance  as  well  as  her  spirits  so 
much  altered  for  the  better,  that  she  looked 
quite  like  a  person  in  a  state  of  convalescence. 
She  never  complained,  and  therefore  all  the 
slight  symptoms  which  might  have  led  to  a 
knowledge  of  her  situation  were  concealed. 
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Mrs.  Maynard  felt  extremely  happy  in  hav- 
ing her  daughter  restored  to  her,  and  was  de- 
cs O  ' 

lighted  with  her  grandchild :  many  hours  were 
spent  in  consultations  respecting  the  expedi- 
ency of  addressing  a  letter  to  the  old  Earl  of 
Dernham,  in  behalf  of  the  little  Edwin,  for 
whom  there  was  no  certainty  of  any  provision  : 
his  father  having  dissipated  all  he  could  obtain  by 
every  means  both  before  and  after  his  marriage, 
and  the  very  small  portion  of  his  mother  being 
unequal  to  bestow  on  him  an  education  suitable 
to  his  birth,  and  the  rank  he  might  one  day  be 
called  on  to  support ;  for  his  uncle,  Lord  Row- 
land, though  some  years  married,  had  no  chil- 
dren. Old  Mr.  Hammond  was  the  person 
considered  by  all  parties  as  the  properest  for 
this  office,  which  he  readily  undertook.  His 
letter  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  man  of  his  profession,  who  had  never 
failed  to  draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of  his  con- 
gregation when  he  preached  on  any  pathetic 
subject.     It  was  eloquent,  simple,  and  impres- 
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sive :  all  that  could  offend,  was  carefully  avoided; 
all  that  could  flatter,  studiously  brought  forward: 
the  beauty  of  the  child,  his  resemblance  to  his 
father,  his  promising  disposition,  his  tender  age, 
his  orphan  state ;  but  not  a  word  of  his  mother, 
or  his  actual  protectors.  The  letter  was  inter- 
spersed with  those  sort  of  moral  precepts,  drawn 
from  religious  sources,  which  the  clerical  cha- 
racter of  the  writer  authorised  him  to  enforce  ; 
but  they  were  offered  in  the  persuasive  language 
of  a  modest  friend,  not  in  the  commanding 
words  of  an  appointed  instructor. 

Mrs.  Maynard  was  delighted  with  her  friend's 
composition ;  Henry  and  Fanny  thought  it  could 
not  fail  of  success ;  and  even  Harriet's  counte- 
nance was  illumined  with  a  smile  of  hope ;  but 
little  did  they  know  the  cold,  selfish  heart  to 
which  it  was  addressed.  An  immediate  and 
brief  answer  was  returned,  saying,  that  "  Cap- 
tain Edwin  Rowland  having  been  drawn  in  to 
marry  against  the  will  of  his  parents,  the  child 
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in  question,  if  really  his,  a  matter  much  to  be 
doubted,  had  no  claim  on  a  family  so  highly 
offended.  The  Earl  of  Dernham  must  there- 
fore request  (though  with  all  due  respect  for  his 
cloth)  that  the  reverend  writer  of  the  elaborate 
epistle  which  he  had  just  received,  would  in 
future  refrain  from  addressing  him  on  such  a 
subject."  This  letter,  though  signed  by  Lord 
Dernham,  was  evidently  written  by  some  de-« 
pendant. 

Mr.  Hammond  was  equally  surprised  and 
disappointed  by  this  answer ;  for  he  had  flattered 
himself  that  his  eloquence  would  have  produced 
as  much  effect  on  this  occasion,  as  on  others  of 
less  importance.  He  showed  the  letter  to  his  ne- 
phew, who  felt  extremely  indignant  on  perusing 
it :  but  it  was  useless  indignation ;  and  he  agreed 
with  his  uncle  that  Lord  Dernham's  answer 
ought  not  to  be  shown  to  any  of  the  Maynard 
family. 
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Henry  undertook  to  inform  his  wife  of  the 
ill  success  of  the  application,  while  old  Mr. 
Hammond  went  to  Nansfield  to  communicate 
the  unwelcome  intelligence  to  Mrs.  Maynard. 
He  found  her  alone,  and  the  moment  he  entered 
the  room  she  read  in  his  countenance  that  some- 
thing was  wrong.  "  What  is  the  matter  ?"  cried 
she.  "  Fanny  —  Henry  —  the  children — " 

"  Are  all  well,"  said  the  old  gentleman;  "  but 
I  have  just  received  an  answer  from  Lord  Dern- 
ham,  which  puts  an  end  to  all  our  hopes." 

"  Where  is  it  ?  What  does  he  say  ?" 

"  I  have  not  brought  the  letter  with  me ;  for, 
to  say  the  truth,  it  is  written  in  a  style  to  render 
the  refusal  doubly  painful.  Suffice  it  to  you  to 
know,  that  he  disclaims  the  child  of  his  deceased 
son;  and  break  it  to  the  mother  in  the  best 
manner  you  are  able." 

As  he  spoke  these  words,   Harriet  came  into 
the  parlour  with  her  little  boy ;  but  stopped  at 
the  door  on  seeing  the  embarrassment  expressed 
l  2 
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in  both  their  countenances.  Then  advancing', 
she  held  out  her  hand  to  Mr.  Hammond,  say- 
ing, "  You  need  not  tell  me,  my  good  friend, 
why  you  are  come.  I  feel  that  you  have  had  an 
unfavourable  answer  to  your  inimitable  appeal 
in  behalf  of  this  innocent  creature.  I  know  the 
character  of  the  person  you  addressed  too  well 
to  be  surprised ;  and  though  a  gleam  of  hope 
did  sometimes  cheer  my  gloomy  prospect,  yet 
when  I  have  recollected  the  anecdotes  of  his  fa- 
ther related  by  my  departed  Edwin,  I  hardly 
believed  it  possible  for  the  words  of  man  or  of 
angel  to  reach  his  heart.  I  have,  therefore, 
been  well  prepared  for  what  you  have  to  com- 
municate." And  yet  when  Mr.  Hammond 
owned  that  she  had  guessed  right,  she  sat  down 
and  wept  bitterly,  while  the  little  boy,  clinging 
to  her  knees,  begged  her  "  not  to  cry."  Neither 
Mrs.  Maynard  nor  the  worthy  clergyman  could 
refrain  from  tears  at  this  melancholy  scene ;  and 
the  latter  in  a  few  minutes  went  away. 
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Immediately  afterwards  Mary  came  to  take 
little  Edwin  to  play  with  his  cousins ;  and,  as 
soon  as  they  were  gone,  Mrs.  Maynard,  sitting 
down  by  her  daughter,  took  her  hand,  saying, 
"  Now  that  we  are  alone,  my  child,  let  us  talk 
over  this  matter  coolly,  and  examine  the  favour* 
able  side,  which  is  to  be  found  in  this  as  in  every 
other  disappointment.  Your  son  will  have  no 
chance  of  being  educated  as  a  nobleman,  or 
forming  connections  with  persons  of  his  own 
rank ;  but  he  may,  by  this  means,  escape  the 
vices  which  disgrace  so  many  of  high  birth. 
We  are  able  to  bring  him  up  as  an  honest  man, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  Henry  and  his  good  uncle, 
we  shall  contrive  that  he  may  not  be  wanting  in 
those  attainments  which  are  common  to  pro- 
fessional men  and  the  nobility  in  this  country : 
and  perhaps,  should  our  little  Edwin  ever  be 
called  into  notice  as  the  head  of  the  Dernham 
family,  he  may  do  it  honour  by  a  display  of 
virtues  unknown  to  the  race ;  and  the  dependants 
of  that  ancient  house  may  one  day  bless  the 
L  3 
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circumstances  which  caused  their  chief  to  be 
educated  in  the  obscurity  of  NansfieldJ* 

Mrs.  Maynard  knew  her  daughter's  weak 
point,  and  judiciously  touched  the  string  most 
likely  to  awaken  her  to  cheerful  thoughts.  It 
has  been  before  mentioned  that  Harriet  inhe- 
rited the  family  pride  of  her  father,  and  her 
mother  could  not  have  taken  a  better  method 
of  reconciling  her  to  the  abandonment  of  her 
son  by  his  grandfather,  than  in  holding  out  to 
her  the  prospect  of  his  being  at  some  future 
time  the  chief  honour  of  that  house.  Harriet 
dried  her  tears  as  she  listened  to  the  words  of 
consolation,  and  then  said,  "  You  are  right,  my 
dear  mother ;  the  day  may  come  when  my  Edwin 
shall  be  the  glory  of  that  family  by  which  he  is 
now  cast  off  with  disdain.  Let  us  educate  him 
with  our  utmost  care,  and  perhaps  those  who 
now  pretend  to  despise  him  and  me,  may  yet  be 
happy  to  seek  after  us." 
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This  cloud  blew  over  sooner  than  could  have 
been  expected,  and  Harriet  redoubled  her  atten- 
tion to  her  son,  who  had  long  been,  and  was  now 
even  more  than  ever,  the  chief  object  of  her 
thoughts.  All  those  who  surrounded  her  studied 
her  comfort  and  consolation  to  the  utmost,  and 
she  appeared  not  only  to  feel  very  grateful  for  the 
attention  of  her  friends,  but  likewise  to  improve  in 
health.  And  now  came  the  time  when  Mrs.  May- 
nard  was  to  be  rewarded  for  her  benevolence  to 
the  daughter  of  her  unfortunate  relation.  The 
attention  of  Mary  Bennet  to  Harriet,  and  her 
care  of  the.  little  Edwin,  were  such  as  nothing 
but  the  strongest  friendship  and  truest  sense  of 
gratitude  could  have  produced.  She  had  always 
been  useful  when  Fanny  and  her  children  were 
in  the  house ;  but  since  Harriet's  arrival,  she 
seemed  to  multiply  herself  in  kind  offices,  and 
acted  alternately  as  nurse,  or  housekeeper,  ser- 
vant, or  friend,  according  as  opportunities  pre- 
sented themselves.  When  Mrs.  Maynard  was 
engaged  with  her  daughter,  Mary  presided  over 
L  4 
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the  kitchen,  dairy,  &c. ;  and  when  her  services 
were  not  required  in  such  matters,  she  read  to 
Harriet,  taught  the  little  Edwin,  walked  with 
him,  played  with  him,  and  obtained  so  great  a 
share  of  his  affections,  as  to  relieve  his  mother 
from  much  of  the  fatigue  to  which  his  exclusive 
attachment  had  before  subjected  heiv ' 
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CHAP.  XXXVI. 

Apprehensions,  —  An  unexpected  Visitor.  —  Im- 
portant Changes.  —  Joy. 

The  winter  passed  without  any  extraordinary 
event.  Harriet's  health  was  delicate,  but  showed 
no  symptoms  to  alarm  her  mother,  though  the 
constant  object  of  her  attention ;  and  the  daily 
improvement  of  the  little  Edwin  was  so  striking, 
that  Harriet  felt  quite  triumphant  in  contem- 
plating the  progress  of  her  child.  She  was  also 
much  interested  about  her  sister,  whose  third 
child  was  born  in  the  month  of  January,  and 
who  recovered  her  strength  slowly  afterwards. 
At  length  the  March  winds  began  to  blow,  and 
Mrs.  Maynard  then  first  perceived,  by  the  in- 
crease of  Harriet's  cough,  and  other  distressing 
L  5 
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symptoms,  that  her  daughter's  health  was  in  a 
more  precarious  state  than  she  at  first  imagined. 

In  consequence,  she  immediately  sought  the 
aid  of  an  eminent  physician,  who  lived  at  a  town 
some  distance  from  Sunbury  ;  but  from  him  she 
received  little  consolation :  for  though  not  one 
of  those  medical  men  who  pronounce  on  the 
result  of  a  chronic  disease  at  first  sight  of  the 
patient,  yet  he  saw  so  many  unfavourable  ap- 
pearances in  the  malady  of  Harriet,  that  he  did 
not  think  it  right  to  give  her  friends  too  much 
hope.  He  gave  much  advice,  but  ordered 
little  medicine ;  and  saying  that  he  should  call 
again  in  a  few  weeks,  when  business  would 
oblige  him  to  pass  that  way,  he  left  Mrs.  May- 
nard  with  the  same  apprehensions  in  which  he 
had  found  her. 

Harriet,  with  the  usual  thoughtlessness  of  per- 
sons in  a  consumption,  had  no  idea  of  her  dan- 
ger :  in  proportion  as  her  malady  increased,  her 
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cheerfulness  augmented ;  and,  with  pain  of  her 
heart,  her  mother  perceived  how  much  more 
lively  she  was  than  when  in  health ;  her  mind 
appeared  tranquil,  her  hopes  high,  and  her 
beauty  had  returned  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
Mrs.  Maynard  did  not  communicate  her  opi- 
nion of  Harriet's  situation  to  any  one  but  old 
Mr.  Hammond,  who  was  already  aware  of  her 
danger,  having  once  witnessed  the  gradual  de- 
cline of  a  near  relation  in  a  similar  manner : 
but  it  was  contrived  that  the  child  should  sleep 
with  Mary  in  Mrs.  Maynard's  room,  whilst  she 
removed  to  that  of  Harriet,  under  the  simple 
pretext  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  get 
up  and  go  out  as  soon  as  he  woke  in  the  fine 
summer's  mornings.  He  was  also  very  fre- 
quently at  the  Parsonage,  and  with  the  little 
Richardsons ;  and  Mrs.  Maynard,  by  repre- 
senting the  great  advantage  his  health  derived 
from  the  air,  exercise,  and  amusement  he  en- 
joyed with  his  young  companions,  persuaded 
Harriet  to  allow  him  to  be  much  away  from  her. 
l  6 
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As  to  Mrs.  Maynard,  she  devoted  herself  with 
the  most  constant  attention  to  her  declining,  pe- 
nitent child,  who,  instead  of  improving  in  health, 
as  the  season  grew  finer,  appeared  to  grow  worse. 
Thephysician  had  returned  at  the  time  he  promis- 
ed, and  told  Mrs.Maynard  candidly  that  he  feared 
her  daughter's  malady  was  incurable;  but  she  con- 
tinued to  conceal  her  state  from  those  around, 
that  the  knowledge  of  it  might  not  throw  a  pre- 
mature damp  over  the  spirits  of  her  companions, 
nor  interrupt  the  summer  amusements,  in  which 
Harriet  frequently  joined,  with  more  gaiety  than 
she  had  ever  done  in  former  days.  Though  not 
able  to  take  long  walks,  yet  she  would  ascend 
the  mountains  on  an  ass  when  the  others  went 
on  foot ;  and  though  she  could  not  dance,  yet 
she  looked  on  at  those  who  did  with  great  plea- 
sure, especially  when  the  children  took  a  part. 
Every  one  considered  her  to  be  in  a  delicate 
state  of  health,  but  without  making  any  parti- 
cular observation  on  it,  and  no  one  thought  of 
her  being  in  danger ;  till  one  day  towards  the 
*5 
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end  of  September,  when  her  disorder  began  to 
gain  ground  rapidly,  Fanny  happening  to  find 
her  mother  alone,  said  to  her,  "  It  appears  to 
me  that  Harriet  coughs  more  and  grows  weaker 
every  day.  What  does  Doctor  Anderson  say 
of  her  ?  Or,  rather,  what  do  you  yourself  think 
of  her  ?"  This  direct  question  threw  Mrs.  May- 
nard  into  great  agitation,  and  she  owned,  with 
tears,  that  the  case  was  hopeless.  The  physi- 
cian who  had  called  to  see  Harriet  the  day  be- 
fore had  told  her  mother  that  a  few  wreeks  wrould 
probably  decide  her  fate. 

Fanny  was  excessively  shocked  at  this  fatal 
intelligence ;  but  her  mother,  who  had  for  many 
months  foreseen  the  conclusion  of  Harriet's 
malady,  was  prepared  to  say  whatever  might 
administer  consolation  to  those  who  loved  her. 
While  they  were  conversing  on  this  melancholy 
subject,  a  messenger  from  old  Mr.  Hammond 
came  to  announce  that  he  would  call  on  her  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  if  she  was  at  leisure,  with  a 
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gentleman  who  wished  to  see  her.  This  inter- 
rupted their  sorrowful  discourse;  and  Fanny 
said,  "  I  wonder  who  the  gentleman  can  be  :  he 
must  have  arrived  at  the  Parsonage  within  this 
hour,  for  when  I  came  away  there  was  no  one  in 
the  house  but  my  uncle  himself." 

Not  long  after,  they  saw  Mr.  Hammond  com- 
ing by  the  shrubbery  walk,  in  company  with  a 
man  of  mild  and  noble  aspect,  who  appeared  to 
be  about  fifty  years  of  age.  Fanny  immediately 
went  to  the  garden,  where  she  had  left  her  chil- 
dren with  little  Edwin  and  Mary  Bennet ;  Har- 
riet being  asleep  on  her  bed,  in  consequence  of 
having  been  kept  awake  most  part  of  the  night 
by  her  cough ;  and  Mrs.  Maynard  continued 
alone  in  the  parlour  expecting  her  visitors. 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Hammond  entered  the 
room,  and  presented  Mr.  Welbourn,  the  ma- 
ternal uncle  of  her  late  son-in-law,  whom  he 
had  once  dearly  loved,  and  to  whose  widow  and 
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orphan  he  felt  most  kindly  disposed.  The 
stranger  expressed  himself  warmly,  but  in  few 
words;  and  regretted  that  a  long  absence  in 
distant  regions  had  prevented  him  from  render- 
ing the  services  he  would  have  wished.  He 
then  disclosed  the  important  part  of  his  busi- 
ness, which  he  had  not  yet  communicated  to 
Mr.  Hammond,  having  only  mentioned  that 
"  he  had  come  to  see  his  young  relation,  and 
express  his  good  will  towards  him  and  his  mo- 
ther." But,  in  fact,  he  had  to  announce,  that 
"  by  the  unexpected  death  of  Lord  Rowland, 
without  issue,  the  little  Edwin  was  become  next 
heir  to  the  title  and  property  of  the  Dernham 
family,  and  that  he  had  been  requested  by  his 
brother-in-law,  whom  he  had  left  overwhelmed 
with  soitow  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  to  claim  the 
only  male  descendant  of  his  house :  indeed,  he 
had  given  him  the  greatest  charge  not  to  return 
without  the  child ;  but  after  the  melancholy  ac- 
count he  had  heard  from  Mr.  Hammond  of  the 
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mothers  state  of  health,  he  should  be  silent  on 
that  part  of  his  commission." 

He  then  expressed  much  impatience  to  see 
the  child,  who  as  soon  as  he  was  called  ran  into 
the  room  to  tell  something  to  his  grandmother ; 
but  on  seeing  a  stranger,  stopped,  cast  down 
his  beautiful  eyes,  and  blushed.  "  His  father's 
image  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Welbourn,  catching  the 
struggling  boy  in  his  arms*  and  clasping  him  to 
his  bosom.  "  He  seems  to  me  the  very  being  that 
I  left  when  I  sailed  for  America  four-and-twenty 
years  ago.  What  a  beautiful  child  !  Little  Ed- 
win made  his  escape  as  soon  as  he  could,  and 
his  uncle  proceeded  to  talk  of  his  affairs.  Mr. 
Welbourn  expressed  a  great  wish  to  see  Harriet ; 
but  her  mother  desired  to  have  time  to  prepare 
her  for  events  which  would  overwhelm  her  with 
joy,  and  might  perhaps  occasion  a  revolution 
too  strong  for  her  weak  state  of  health.  The 
gentleman,  therefore,  promised  to  return  in  the 
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evening  from  the  Parsonage,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged to  dine. 

Mrs.  Maynard  felt  much  embarrassed  to  know 
in  what  manner  she  should  communicate  this 
event  to  Harriet,  and  went  into  the  garden  to 
consult  her  sister,  whom  she  found  alone,  the 
children  being  gone  with  Mary  to  fly  a  kite  in 
the  long  meadow.  Fanny's  curiosity  had  been 
much  excited  respecting  the  mysterious  stranger, 
of  whose  caresses  Edwin  had  complained  ;  and 
it  gave  her  great  satisfaction  to  find  that  her 
mother  would  be  relieved  from  all  embarrass- 
ment about  the  future  education  and  fortune  of 
the  child,  as  well  as  to  think  that  poor  Harriet 
would  have  the  consolation  in  her  last  days  of 
seeing  her  brightest  hopes  for  her  son  realised. 
After  a  few  minutes' conversation  on  the  subject, 
Mrs.  Maynard,  accompanied  by  Fanny,  walked 
softly  up  stairs  to  the  door  of  Harriet's  room, 
and  on  hearing  her  call  out,  "  Who  is  there  ?" 
went  in. 
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"  Here  is  Fanny  come  to  see  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Maynard. 

"  I  was  just  dreaming  of  her,"  said  Harriet, 
"  and  am  happy  to  see  my  dream  verified j  for 
she  looks  remarkably  well." 

Fanny  seated  herself  on  the  side  of  the  bed, 
and  her  mother  on  a  chair  near  her. 

"  Oh,  mother  !"  cried  Harriet,  "  I  have  had 
such  delightful  dreams." 

Mrs*  Maynard  knew  they  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  opium  she  had  given  her  in  the  night, 
but  did  not  say  so. 

"  Were  they  of  Edwin's  future  prosperity  ?" 
said  Fanny. 

"  Oh,  no  !  they  were  of  nothing  future  —  all 
present  —  all  lovely,  beautiful  landscapes  —  de- 
lightful music  —  angelic  voices  —  happy  faces  — 
all  known  to  me,  and  dear  to  me — yet  no  distinct 
idea  of  the  whole  scene — it  seemed  to  please  the 
senses,  without  agitating  the  heart." 

"  Good  omens,  I  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Maynard  ; 
not  well  knowing  how  to  introduce  the  subject 
uppermost  in  her  thoughts. 
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"Omens!"  repeated  Harriet;  "  that  word 
puts  me  in  mind  of  poor  Mrs.  Pemberton. 
Alas  !  her  omens  turned  to  nothing." 

"  We  must  not  talk  of  the  past,  but  of  the 
future,"  said  her  mother,  perceiving  she  was 
beginning  to  grow  melancholy. 

At  this  moment  little  Edwin  rushed  into  the 
room,  saying,  "  Look,  mamma !  look  what  a 
fine  thing  the  gentleman  has  given  me  !" 

"  What  gentleman  ?"  said  Harriet,  turning 
to  her  mother  :  "  Who  is  he  talking  of?" 

"  A  very  good-natured  man,"  said  the  child, 
"  though  he  squeezed  me  a  little  too  hard.  But 
look  what  he  gave  me ;  and  listen  to  it."  He 
then  climbed  up  on  the  bed,  and  put  a  watch  to 
his  mother's  ear. 

"  Shew  it  to  me,"  said  Fanny,  endeavouring 
to  draw  him  away  from  Harriet ;  and  he  put 
into  her  hand  the  object  of  his  admiration, 
which  was  a  very  small  gold  watch,  with  a  chain 
of  the  same  metal,  and  a  seal  to  it. 

«  What  does  he  mean  ?"  said  Harriet,  raising 
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herself  on  her  elbow ;  "  and  who  can  have  given 
such  a  present  to  my  child  ?  What  did  the  gen- 
tleman say  to  you,  Edwin  ?" 

"  He  said,  my  grandpapa  sent  me  that ;  and 
Mr.  Hammond  knows  he  gave  it  to  me  for 
ever." 

Harriet  had  by  this  time  discovered  the 
Dernham  crest  on  the  seal,  and,  looking  at  her 
mother,  said,  "  Do  explain  to  me  what  all  this 
means  —  my  head  is  quite  confused ;"  and  she 
leaned  back  on  the  pillow,  covering  her  forehead 
with  her  hand.  Mrs.  Maynard  then  told  her 
of  the  visit  of  Edwin's  uncle,  and  that  he  had 
come  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  her 
son,  and  would  return  in  the  evening  to  see  her 
also. 

"  But  he  shall  not  take  my  child,"  cried  Har- 
riet, starting  up  in  great  agitation,  and  putting 
her  arm  round  the  little  boy. 

"  He  has  no  idea  of  doing  so,"  said  Mrs. 
Maynard ;  "  he  is  only  come  to  see  the  heir  of 
the  Dernham  family,  by  desire  of  the  old  earl, 
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who,  in  the  midst  of  his  affliction,  is  still  anxious 
for  some  account  of  the  only  male  descendant 
of  his  house." 

She  then  proceeded  to  relate  every  circum- 
stance that  had  occurred,  except  what  referred 
to  his  plan  of  carrying  away  the  child ;  and,  by 
degrees,  Harriet's  spirits  rose  to  the  highest 
degree  of  exhilaration,  which  ended  in  complete 
exhaustion,  and  one  of  those  fainting  fits  to 
which  she  had  of  late  been  subject.  This  did 
not  last  long ;  and  when  she  recovered,  her  first 
words  werej  "  I  am  too  happy." 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Welbourn  returned,  and 
paid  Mrs.  Maynard  many  compliments  on  the 
subject  of  the  charming  family  with  whom  he 
had  spent  the  day,  saying,  "  What  a  happy 
woman  she  was  to  possess  such  a  daughter  as 
Fanny,  and  to  have  her  married  to  such  a  man 
as  Henry."  This  gentleman  had  seen  much  of 
the  world,  and  quickly  distinguished  the  objects 
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most  worthy  of  commendation,  and  the  topics 
most  likely  to  please.  Harriet,  being  prepared 
for  his  reception,  met  him  without  any  violent 
emotion ;  and  his  words  and  manner  were  so 
soothing  to  her  feelings,  that  though  her  mother 
repeatedly  reminded  her  not  to  fatigue  herself, 
she  conversed  for  a  considerable  time  with  great 
animation,  and  by  the  brilliancy  of  her  colour, 
and  the  brightness  of  her  eyes,  almost  made 
those  who  were  present  forget  that  she  was  in 
a  dying  state. 

Mr.  Welbourn  left  the  house  full  of  melan- 
choly admiration,  and  said  to  Mr.  Hammond, 
with  the  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  Would  that  I  had 
been  in  England  when  Lord  Dernham  threw  off 
his  son  for  marrying  that  lovely  creature  !"  Mrs. 
Maynard  was  much  gratified  by  the  favourable 
impression  which  Harriet  had  made  on  so  near 
a  relation  of  her  departed  husband  ;  but  it  was 
merely  in  reference  to  the  child,  as  the  mother 
was  past  reaping  any  advantage  from  his  good 
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opinion.  Mr.  Welbourn  remained  at  the  Par- 
sonage till  the  following  afternoon,  and  had 
much  conversation  with  Mr.  Hammond,  to 
whom  he  confided,  that  several  persons  had 
taken  pains  to  injure  Harriet  in  the  opinion  of 
his  sister,  Lady  Dernham ;  and  in  particular,  a 
certain  elderly  marquis,  who  said  that  Mrs. 
Pemberton  had  wanted  him  to  marry  her,  and 
who  spoke  of  her  with  a  degree  of  bitterness 
which  had  a  strong  effect  on  a  person  already 
inclined  to  think  ill  of  her  who  had  broke 
through  a  favourite  project.  Edwin  walked 
about  with  his  new  relation  very  willingly,  and 
became  so  well  reconciled  to  him,  that  he  at 
length  promised  he  would  go  to  see  him  in 
London  whenever  he  should  wish  for  him ; 
"  that  is,  if  mamma  gives  me  leave,"  added  the 
child.  Mr.  Welbourn  turned  his  head  the  other 
way,  with  a  deep  sigh. — 
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CHAP.  XXXVII. 

A  Death.  —  Sojtow.  —  A  Removal.  —  Restored 
Tranquillity.  —  Conclusion. 

Harriet's  joy  at  the  recognition  of  her  son  by 
the  Dernham  family,  was  great  and  permanent ; 
but  the  extraordinary  exhilaration  produced  by 
this  unexpected  event  accelerated  the  hour  of 
her  decease,  which  took  place  in  a  few  weeks 
after.  She  expired  in  the  most  resigned  and 
tranquil  state  of  mind,  without  pain  of  body  ; 
and  her  last  moments  occasioned  as  little  dis- 
tress as  possible  to  those  about  her.  She  was 
sitting  in  an  arm-chair,  supported  by  pillows, 
between  her  mother  and  old  Mr.  Hammond,  to 
each  of  whom  she  had  affectionately  given  a 
hand,  while  listening  to  the  consoling  words  of 
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the  latter;  when  she  closed  her  eyes  so  gently, 
and  looked  so  calm,  that  till  they  felt  her  hands 
grow  cold  and  stiff,  they  did  not  know  that  she 
was  dead. 

Mrs.  Maynard  had  so  long  foreseen  the  ca-: 
tastrophe,  and  expected  it  hourly  for  so  many 
days,  that  her  sorrow  was  quiet,  and  her  resig- 
nation complete ;  but  Fanny  and  Mary  were  not 
so  soon  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  Harriet,  who 
had  latterly  endeared  herself  to  her  friends,  by 
the  many  good  qualities  which  adversity  had 
developed  in  her  character.  Fanny,  however, 
though  extremely  shocked  by  the  death  of  her 
sister,  had  many  objects  of  attachment  to  draw 
off  her  attention  ;  but  Mary,  who  had  compar- 
atively few,  and  who  had  only  known  Harriet 
in  a  situation  which  rendered  her  peculiarly 
interesting,  was  more  affected  by  her  death  than 
could  have  been  expected.  The  younger  we  are, 
the  more  difficult  it  is  to  accustom  ourselves  to 
the  idea  of  losing  those  we  love ;  and  Mary  could 
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not  be  convinced  that  Harriet  was  no  more,  until 
she  felt  her  cold  forehead,  and  called  her  aloud 
several  times :  when  she  could  no  longer  doubt, 
her  demonstrations  of  sorrow  were  excessive, 
and  Mrs.  Maynard  only  succeeded  in  tranquil- 
lising  her,  by  representing  that  "  she  depended 
on  Mary  Bennet  to  supply  the  place  of  the  child 
she  had  lost." 

The  funeral  was  attended  only  by  the  male 
friends  of  the  deceased,  as  Mr.  Hammond 
dreaded  lest  some  violent  burst  of  sorrow  from 
the  females  should  interrupt  the  decorum  of 
the  last  solemn  ceremonies  ;  and,  at  the  request 
of  Mrs.  Maynard,  the  body  was  interred  beside 
the  grave  of  her  father,  the  worthy  clergyman 
who  had  been  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Hammond. 
Immediately  after  the  burial,  being  the  first 
post-day  since  the  melancholy  event,  Henry 
was  deputed  by  Mrs.  Maynard  to  announce 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  obstacle  to  young 
Edwin's  being  assigned  to  the  care  of  his  father's 
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family,  and  that  the  child  would  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  whom  they  should  entrust  to  claim 
him.  This  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Wel- 
bourn ;  and,  while  the  answer  was  expected, 
all  those  about  the  child  joined  in  preparing 
him  for  his  change  of  abode,  which,  by  Mrs. 
Maynard's  directions,  every  one  represented  as  a 
source  of  pleasure;  and  none  talked  of  being 
*orry  for  his  departure. 

The  day  on  which  the  answer  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, Mrs.  Maynard  sent  to  the  post  earlier 
than  usual ;  but  she  was  surprised  and  disap- 
pointed to  fold  that  no  answer  had  arrived.  In 
the  afternoon,  however,  a  carriage  stopped  at 
the  Parsonage  with  Mr.  Welbourn,  who  had 
come  himself  for  his  grand-nephew.  He  found 
$  the  child  quite  happy  to  see  him  again,  and  de- 
lighted at  the  thoughts  of  going  with  him  to 
London.  Next  day  they  departed,  without  any 
^ign  of  tears  or  show  of  sorrow ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  carriage  drove  away,  Mrs.  Maynard  could 
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no  longer  repress  her  feelings  on  being  separ- 
ated from  the  child  of  her  poor  Harriet :  she 
wept  bitterly,  and  Fanny  and  Mary  joined  their 
tears  with  hers.  The  grandmother  was  the  first 
to  recover  herself,  and  by  representing  to  the 
others  all  the  worldly  advantages  that  his  re- 
moval promised  to  the  young  Edwin,  she  in- 
duced them  to  compose  themselves;  though 
when  his  little  cousins,  who  had  been  purposely 
kept  out  of  the  way,  asked  where  Edwin  was, 
and  began  to  cry  to  go  to  him,  Mary  could  not 
refrain  from  weeping  again. 

All  this  passed  off  in  a  few  days ;  and  the  fa- 
milies of  Nansfield  and  the  Parsonage  were  made 
very  happy  in  a  short  time  after,  by  a  letter 
which  Mr.  Welbourn  wrote  to  Mrs.  Maynard, 
with  an  account  of  the  reception  of  the  child  of  t 
Harriet  by  his  paternal  grandfather,  and  the  joy 
which  his  arrival  had  dhTused  over  every  indi- 
vidual of  that  melancholy  house,  especially  his 
grandmother,  whose  indiscreet  partiality  to  her 
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youngest  son  during  his  childhood,  had  been,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes. 
"  But,"  added  Mr.  Welbourn,  "  I  leave  England 
no  more ;  and  while  I  live  I  will  watch  over  this 
Edwin,  that  he  may  not  be  spoiled,  as  the  other 
was,  by  imprudent  indulgence." 

Days  and  years  glide  on  in  the  Vale  qfSunbury 
with  little  novelty  or  interruption.  Mrs.  May- 
nard  grows  old,  without  growing  weak  in  either 
body  or  mind ;  and  Mary,  who  is  devotedly 
attached  to  her,  is  her  constant  companion ;  no 
thoughts  of  matrimony  having  yet  entered  her 
head,  though  a  considerable  fortune,  inherited 
from  a  brother  who  died  abroad,  has  given  her 
the  power  of  chusing  amongst  many  pretenders  : 
but  she  is  much  too  happy  at  Naiisfield  to  wish 
jfpr  any  change.  Fanny  and  Henry  continue  to 
think  of  each  other  as  they  have  done  from  their 
earliest  acquaintance,  and  watch  the  progress  of 
four  fine  children,  the  pride  and  amusement  of 
the  old  uncle,  who  is  become  very  infirm,  and 
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seldom  leaves  home.  Gilbert  Harris  still  walks 
to  church  every  Sunday,  in  all  seasons,  though 
more  than  eighty  years  of  age ;  and  declares  that 
he  feels  himself  much  better  since  Mrs.  Sttibbs 
was  carried  off  by  an  apoplectic  fit,  and  Miss 
Blakeney  found  Sunbury  too  dull  to  remain 
there.  His  son  John  has  brought  him  home  a 
daughter-in-law,  who  is  not  at  all  "  a  fine  lady," 
and  well  supplies  the  place  of  Mrs.  Betty,  who 
died  a  few  months  after  Harriet.  Old  Richard- 
son is  also  dead;  but  the  mill  goes  merrily 
round,  and  brings  in  a  daily  accession  of  wealth 
to  his  descendants,  who  have  increased  to  the 
number  of  eight;  and  his  widow,  who  is  very 
sickly,  often  thanks  Charles  for  having  given 
her  such  a  child  as  Lucy.  Richard  Bennet  has 
bought  a  commission  in  the  army  with  part  of 
his  unexpected  wealth,  but  writes  constantly  qB 
his  sister,  and  remembers  with  gratitude  his 
early  protectors. 

Harriet  is  often  talked  of  in  the  Vale  of  Sun- 
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bury ;  and  though  her  unfortunate  fate  is  la- 
mented, her  errors  are  not  forgotten.  Mothers 
relate  her  story  to  their  daughters,  to  show 
them  the  fatal  consequences  of  deceiving  and 
disobeying  such  parents  as  Mrs-  Maynard  ; 
while  fathers,  like  Gilbert  Harris,  point  out  that 
the  original  cause  of  her  misfortunes  was  love  of 
dress,  of  flattery,  and  of  fashion. 
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